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AST week we had a few words to say concerning 
the desirability of scientific management as 
compared with rule-of-thumb methods. Con- 

tinuing along the same line, we do not wish anyone 
to infer that we believe any single panacea exists for 
all labor troubles. Lazy, inefficient, selfish and cruel 
people will always be with us, and as a result we can- 
not hope to eliminate all poverty and unhappiness. 


Scientific management consists in a combination 
of four great principles: /zrst, the development of a 
true science, or, in other words, the substitution of a 
sci-nee for the individual judgment of the workman; 
‘ond, the scientific selection of the workman; 
third, his scientific education and development; 
‘ourth, intimate friendly co-operation between manage- 
ment and men. 


The problem of any management is to obtain 
the best initiative of every workman, and to ac- 
complish this end, the company must give some 

tal incentive to its men. The inducements gen- 
cvilly offered are higher wages, hope of promotion, 

ter hours and better surroundings. Under the 
st modern type of ‘“‘task’’ management, personal 
iative (hard work and good-will) is obtained by 
cloping a science for each element of a man’s 
rk, by teaching, co-operating and sharing re- 
usibility. : 


[In order to perfect a system of scientific manage- 
mn ut, a company must spend some money in studying 
t various kinds of work. For instance, careful 
r-carch has shown that a first-class laborer can be 
ler load only 42 per cent. of the time and should 
' free from load 58 per cent. of the day. When 

ving a heavy weight, the muscle tissues are in 
|) cess of degeneration, and frequent periods of rest 
a* required for the blood to restore these tissues. 


The average manager would question whether 
tre is any science in the work of shoveling coal, 
a little thought and analysis will prove that 
© ‘iute laws can be formulated for this type of simple 

There is a given shovel-load at which a man 

do his biggest day’s work. One investigator 
'vered that a first-class man will shovel a larger 
‘age per day with a 21 Ib. load than with a greater 
‘ss load on his shovel. It is evident that the load 
_ Vary three or four pounds, but highest efficiency 
>’ Otained when the size of shovel used accommodates 


an average of about 21 lb. of the material being 
handled. 


One company after making a careful and extended 
investigation of this simple problem of shoveling, 
and after a study of all motions and the elimination 
of each unnecessary movement on the part of the 
men, selected less than 200 competent laborers, who 
regularly did the work formerly accomplished by 
500 men working on their own responsibility with 
varied tools of their own selection. The fewer num- 
ber of men received higher individual wages than when 
they worked under the old rule-of-thumb system. 


It must be understood that a plan of scientific 
management can only be effected by selecting and 
commencing with one likely individual; other laborers 
are experimented with later and taught to perform 
their tasks according to definite rules, which eliminate 
every unnecessary motion and intelligently recognize 
the laws of human endurance. When workmen 
are herded into large gangs, instead of being treated 
as separate individuals, a loss of ambition and 
initiative is sure to result, and individual efficiency 
falls below the level of the worst man in the gang. 


When scientific study was applied to. brick- 
laying, the new methods raised the speed of work from 
120 to 350 bricks per man per hour. The idea on 
the part of some union men that restriction of output 
is a benefit to the trade is erroneous. It should be 
plain to all that deliberate loafing inevitably results 
in making every laborer pay higher rent, and in 
addition drives trade away from the locality where 
the restrictive measures are in force. The high 
percentage of unemployed in England is due largely 
to the action of British workmen in deliberately re- 
stricting their output. 


The average man will go slowly if, instead of 
being given a task, he is told to do as much as he 
can. No workman has authority to make other 
men co-operate with him to do work faster. It is 
only through enforced standardization of methods, 
enforced adoption of the best implements, and en- 


forced co-operation, that higher efficiency can be 


secured. From two to four years should be con- 
sumed in making the change to scientific manage- 
ment, and in coal mining, the added prosperity that 
would result to operator and miner would be tre- 
mendous. 
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The Roslyn, Washington, Coal Fie 


The room-and-pillar method of min- 
ing is the only system used in this field. 
(ne of the early mine inspectors’ re- 
ports mentions that the longwall method 
was tried at one of the Cle Elum mines, 
but the experiment was not continued; it 
was also attempted in the Roslyn field, 
but abandoned there as well. No mining 
machines are in general vse, although 
experiments are now being made with 
the Radialaxe puncher. 


MetTHOpsS OF WORKING 


The mines are usually cpened with 
double slopes and entries, the cap rock 
being brushed to a sufficient height to 
obtain good headroom, about 5 ft. 
above the rail. Slopes are drivey 
10 to 14 ft. wide and the entries 
with 30-ft. pillars between. In 
cases, the entries are driven 14 ft. wide 
and brushed for a width of 9 ft., the 
brushing being gobbed in the entry; the 
air course is not usually brushed. 


By Joseph Daniels * 








This is the second and con- 
cluding article on the Roslyn 
field, and discusses principally 
the methods of working. The 
room-and-pillar system is used 
exclusively, and coal is handled 
in the rooms by means of both 
chutes and gravity planes. The 
Washington wage-scale is given, 
together with some interesting 
notes on costs. 
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due to the difference of cover or other 
local conditions. 

Crosscuts are driven 6 ft. wide and on 
60-ft. centers. Room necks are usually 


brushed. In single rooms the gob is 


use wherever the roof is_ parti 
weak. In this system, every altern 
rooms are left in as barrier pillars 
pillars in each room are drawn 

retreat back to the gangway; thi 
blocks are mined and robbed, bez 
on the inside. The disadvantage 

method is that it ties up a great d 
coal and requires considerable 
work. ; 

Insufficient pillars and a soft, shaly 
bottom rock have caused squeezes in 
some of the older sections. Where 
pillar ccal is being recovered, a skip 10 
ft. wide is taken along the room and pil- 
lar stumps for a roadway, and portions 
of the pillars are then removed on 
advance up to the limit of safe working 
and the remainder taken out on the re- 
treat. 

Coal is mined by undercutting, shear- 
ing and shooting from the solid. The 
mining is done either in the bottom coal 
above the floor, in the middle coal and 
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MAP OF THE 
Barrier pillars, 100 ft. wide, are es- 
tablished between adjacent mines, .and 
strong chain pillars left to support the 
entries and slopes. The slope haulage- 
way is usually made the intake and the 
air course the return. Some mines hav- 
ing three slopes, use the third either as 
a manway or an auxiliary return. 
Room necks are driven 8 ft. wide, 40 
ft. long, and both single and double 
rooms are used. The double rooms are 
40 ft. wide, and have two room necks 
with a 24-ft. pillar between. Pillars be 
tween adjoining double rooms are 30 to 
40 ft. wide: the general methods of work- 
ing are clearly shown in the accompany- 
ing map. Single rooms under light 
cover are driven 24 ft. wide and have 
20-ft. pillars. There are occasional vari- 
ations from these general dimensions, 


NORTHWESTERN 


packed on one rib and in double rooms 
it is placed in the center, back of the 
pillar stumps. For room timbers, 6-in. 
props are generally used throughout the 
district, and these are usually spaced 4 
ft. 6-in. in each direction. Little tim- 
ber is required along the entries. 

Pillars of from 30 to 50 ft. in width 
are left between the face of the room 
and the next entry above. When the 
roof conditions will permit, rooms arc 
driven up to the limit and the pillars 
immediately drawn back to the entry 
stump, which is left until the entry is fin- 
ished. It is often necessary, however, 
to leave the pillars standing. 


RETREATING SYSTEM 


A modification of this method, known 
as the “battery and block” system, is in 


IMPROVEMENT Co.’s Ros_tyn MINE No. 


7, AT CLE Etum, WASH. 


parting of the seam, or in the t 
Occasionally the coal is sheared 
rooms, but this is confined more | 
larly to the entries. Shooting [1 
solid is practiced, although the n 
not in general favor. Black 
fired by squib, and Monobel No 
by fuse and cap, are most genera: 
In some of the mines shot lig! 
employed, but as a general ri 
miner fires his own shots. 


Room WorkKINGS 


The steepest dip in the field is 
while the average lowest is 
deg. Coal will run in chutes 
higher pitches, and this method 
ployed when possible. The cht-> 
of steel plate, 2 ft. wide, in co 
lengths, and are carried in a 
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‘ne from the center of the room 
cks up to the face. The chutes ex- 
ond out to the entry, permitting the cars 
‘> be loaded directly. ‘Bucking’ the 
oal is sometimes necessary. Four men 
usually work in a double room, two on 
ch side. 

On the lighter pitches, the cars are 
‘aken up to the face of the room by a 


cravity-plane arrangement. The track 
iong the entry is laid with the low 
side rail slightly below the other, in 


rder that the cars may ordinarily pass 
the room switches, which have fixed 
ooints. Cars are switched into the rooms 
sy simply forcing the wheels to take a 


turnout on the high rail. Just inside 
the neck of the room is another frog 
ind switch with movable latches. One 


track is carried straight up along the rib 
ind the other parallels it at a distarce of 
‘-ft. centers. These rails above the 
latches are usually of wood 4x4 in. in 
cross-section, laid on ties spaced 5 ft. 
ipart. 

Near the face of the room, a wheel 
post is set, to which is fastened a 12-in. 
sheave. The rope is given a turn around 
the sheave and one end connected to the 
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plosions and local fires have occurred 
in the past. All mines are ventilated by 
surface fans, assisted in some cases by 
underground “boosters.”’ Many different 
types of fans are in use, both steam and 
electric. 

The main haulageway in the slope 
mines is usually the intake, and the air 
is split at each entry, passing to the 
face by way of the top entry, and back 
to the return by way of the bottom entry 
or air course. Brick and wood stop 
pings are used, and overcasts are of 
wood, brick or concrete. In some of the 
mines, spraying is employed to lessen 
the dangers due to dust, and in one of 
the properties exhaust steam is turned 
into the intake. Slopes and entries are 
usually kept well cleaned. 

Open lights are used wherever possi- 
ble. The acetylene lamp is in high fa- 
vor and seems to be displacing the oil 
lamp. Wolf safety lamps are used in 
gaseous workings, and electric lights to 
a limited extent at landings, pump 
reoms and the like. 

Electricitv is used entirely for signal- 
ing. In one of the mines, a return sys- 
tem is emploved, in which hoisting sig- 





View SHOWING UNDERGROUND HAULAGE TURNOUT 


at the face, and the other to the 
ty at the bottom of the room. In 
way the full car going down brings 
(he empty. The sheave is usuall? 
cged by means of a wooden pin, and 
‘are few runaways. The descending 
ilways throws the latches, so that 
next car will take the right track. 
ss rope is coiled up and lengthened 
required. Instead of having two 
‘s in each room neck of a double 
one track may be laid in each 
and the rope passed over two 
es at the face of the double room. 
also requires a reversed or back 
yn the main entry. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING 

hill workings are usually free 

from gas and dust, but the dip workings 
any cases have both. Several ex- 





nals ring at each level simultaneously 
with those in the engine room. Many of 
the mines have installed telephones. 

As a rule, the mines are not very wet 
and electric pumps of the centrifugal 
and plunger types are most commonly 
used. These are generally run in relays 
on 500 volts, direct current. 


SURFACE EQUIPMENT 


The surface equipment at most of the 
mines is very simple. The boiler and en- 
gine house, office, shop, and powder 
house, together with a simple tipple, make 
up the usual arrangement. The power 
plant, steel headframe, and tipple at the 
Roslyn shaft are the most pretentious 
structures in the entire district. Timber 
construction and housing of galvanized 
iron are uniformly used throuchout the 
district. 
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The machinery and equipment are 
without exception uptodate and efficient. 
The N. W. I. Co.’s plant at Roslyn fur- 
nishes light and power for the mines in 
the upper part of the field; secondary 
plants, coupled in parallel with this at the 
lower end, supply the light and power 
around Cle Elum. Practically all of the 
tipple machinery in the field is electric- 
ally driven, and in a great many cases 
electric hoists are in use. 

Coal is shipped to market as it comes 
from the mine without any further prepa- 
ration than screening. Some picking is 
done in the mine whenever sulphur balls 
are found. The coal mined by the North- 
western Improvement Co. is used by the 
Northern Pacific locomotives and is not 
even screened before loading. The other 
mines in the district which supply the 
outside markets, screen the coal. Three 
types of car dumps are in use, the push- 
back or horn dump, the crossover, and 
the cradle. Some car pushers and return 
cars hauls are used and only one 
plant, the Beekman, has shaking screens; 
all the others have the usual station- 
ary bar screens. The prepared sizes 
are run-of-mine, lump, steam and egg, 
and the sizes of these grades vary. 

The rock and waste which come to the 
tipple, are usually dumped into rock 
chutes and loaded into 3-ton side-dump 











PLATFORM AT BOTTOM OF CHUTE 


cars which are hoisted by a rope over a 
bull wheel at the top of the rock pile 
where a tripper automatically opens the 
car doors and discharges the material. 


LABOR 


The labor around the mines is made up 
of English and Scotch miners, together 
with Italian and other Southern European 
races. In the early days of the district 
negroes were brought in to break a strike 
and since then there hasalways beena fair 
proportion of these among the mine work- 
ers. The miners are organized under the 


jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and are now working under 
the terms of a 2-year agreement which 
expires in September, 1912. In 1910, there 
were 1687 men employed on inside work 
and 300 on outside work at the various 
mines 


in the field. Ten fatal and 48 
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nonfatal accidents occurred during the 
year. 

The mining towns through the field are 
cleaner than those commonly seen in 
other parts of the country. Many of the 
men own their own homes, and there are 
no dry houses at the mines although one 
is maintained at the Y. M. C. A. building 
in Roslyn. This institution is supported 
by both the company and the men. The 
miners also maintain a hospital and staff 
of doctors. In the past, the company has 
adjusted all damage claims directly with 
the men but under the new liability law 
in the state, they now contribute a cer- 
tain amount which is used to pay out in- 
jury and death benefits. 

The Northwestern Improvement Co. 
and the Roslyn Fuel Co. each maintain 
rescue apparatus and rescue squads. The 
former has six and the latter three sets of 
Draeger apparatus. At the first aid meet 
at Pittsburg last fall, exhibitions were 
given by a squad sent by the North- 
western Improvement Co. 


WAGE SCALE 


The scale of wages paid in the field is 
fixed by the agreement between the work- 
ers and the operators. Miners, timber- 
men, and tracklayers are paid S$3.80, 
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CONCRETE OVERCAST WITH EXPLOSION 
Door 


shot lighters, $3.95, motormen, drivers 
and rope riders, $3.35, engineers and 
cagers, $3.40 and helpers $3.15. The 
rates for contract workers per long ton 


are 92c. for chute work, 95c. for ord 
room work where the cap rock is le; 
$1.02 where 12 in. or less of car 
is taken down, and $1.05 where 
than 12 in. of cap rock is removed. 
age prices paid for driving entries ; 
wide are $1.85 when the cap rock i: 
up, and S2.90 when brushed; 8-ft. 
tries are $3.40 per yd. Slope sinkin: 
$3.70 and crosscuts in rooms $1.15 pe 
yard. 

The average cost of production for coal 
delivered on cars at the tipple is prob. 
ably between S1.15 and $1.25 per ton, 
including all operating expenses except 
coal royalty, depreciation and overhead 
charges. The average value of the coal 
at the tipple is in the vicinity of $2.40, 
the average figure for all mines in the 
state in 1910 being $2.5714. 

The Roslyn district is at present the 
largest and most consistent producer in 
the state. In the older workings, pillar 
coal is being recovered, and in the new 
mines, the improved methods are yielding 
increased percentages. In addition to this, 
there are many hundreds of acres of 
virgin coal awaiting development. It is 
safe to predict that the Roslyn field will 
continue to be the leading producer in 
Washington for many years to come. 








West Virginia Mining 


Statistics published by the State Mine 
Department show that during the fiscal 
vear ended June 30, 1910, the average 
daily tonnage for each man employed in- 
side was 4.21 long tons. Taking the 
whole United States, the corresponding 
<verage is 3.25 tons. 

During the period considered there 
were killed inside the West Virginia 
mines, 56 men out of each 10,000 em- 
ployed, as compared with 38 for the 
whole country. In Belgium, where the 
average daily output per man is one- 
half ton, they kill only 10 men out of 
each 10,000 employed. 

From a long personal experience in 
both countries, considerng natural con- 
ditions alone, I am of opinion that the 
coal mines of West Virginia are im- 
mensely safer than the Belgian mines, 
which have the deserved, if unenviable, 
reputation of being the most dangerous 
in the world. 

From the figures given above some 
would be inclined to deduct that, fatal. 
ities being less numerous where the aver- 
age tonnage is smallest, the larger num- 
ber of fatalities is the result of a greater 
rush in getting coal out. Nothing would 
be further from the truth. From per- 
sonal experience I know that our West 
Virginia miners do not exert themselves 
harder to get out 4.21 tons of coal per 
day than do thei: Belgian brothers who 
produce oniy one-half ton. 


By F. C. Cornet * 








A presentation of some inter- 
esting and comprehensive data 
regarding accidents in the West 
Virginia mines. The author 
concurs with Chief Inspector 
Laing in the view that safety will 
be obtained only by constant 
and close supervision. As com- 
pared with the Belgian mines he 
is of the opinion that the West 
Virginia operations are much 
the safer. 




















*Mining enginer, Charleston, W. Va. 

Note—-Abstract of paper read before 
the West Virginia Mining Institute. 

The reason why they get out more 
coal on this side of the Atlantic depends 
75 per cent. on better natural conditions, 
and 25 per cent. on the Belgians; for 
safety reasons, their laws prohibit using 
mechanical devices and appliances, with- 
out which most of our West Virginia 
mines could not be operated at all, not- 
withstanding their inccmparably better 
natural conditions. 

ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY FALLS 

As in all other coal-mining countries, 
the largest number of fatalities in West 
Virginia is caused by falls of slate and 
coal. During the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1910, out of a total of 307 men 


Accidents 


killed inside, 215, or 39 out of each 10,- 
000, were killed under falls. 

This bad showing is hard to explain 
otherwise than by the victims’ own care- 
lessness, which accident reports bear out. 
It cannot be said that the mines where 
these accidents occurred had bad roots. 
In fact, nearly all of said mines were re- 
ported as having fair roofs. Nor \cre 
the majority of those killed by falls green 
men; only 75 fall victims are reported as 
having had less than five years’ experi- 
ence in coal mines, while 94 had an ex- 
perience varying from five to 40 years. 
Forty-six were so little known t 
mine officials and others that the amvu 
of experience they had could not ! 
certained. I do not think I will 
wrong if I assume that one-half of ‘ 
men had less than five years’ ex' 
ence, and the other half more tha’ 
years. That would make a total « 
men killed who had less than five | 
experience, and 117 who had not : 
than five years. Do not these f 
show that greenness, or ignora:- 
mine work, is not at the bottom : 
trouble ? 

Insufficient supervision on the pt 
mine officials and absence of disco’! 
on the miners’ side-—the latter beiss ¢ 
direct result of the former—are fre-o0 
sible for at least 75 per cent. ©! 
deaths by falls. I fully agree with 
Laing, chief of the mining departn: 
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the state of West Virginia, who, in his 
report for the year ending June 30, 1910, 
states that operators should supervise 
their mine closely and every minute, day 
and night. Do not let anything escape 
observation and enforce rigid discipline. 

The trouble is that in many mines too 
much is expected from the foreman. In 
the large mines it is seldom that the 
foreman has enough assistants to prop- 
erly cover and police the workings. I 
have known mines where it was a physi- 
cal impossibility for the foreman, no mat- 
ter how good a walker he was, to see 
every place, on an average, more than 
once a week. 

Foremen, as a rule, mean well, and are 
perfectly alive to their responsibilities. 
As a rule, also, they are handicapped by 
a lack of assistants. They should have 
enough assistants not only to inspect 
every place once a day, but oftener if 
necessary; that is, if safety to the men 
demands it. Safety, sometimes, may de- 
mand that an assistant foreman be left 
permanently for some length of time 
at one place or another in order to in- 
sure the carrying out of some order of 
the foreman. 

It is all very well to say that if a man 
obeys orders only when watched by an- 
other he ought to be discharged; but it 
is a fact that very few men nowadays 
will allow themselves to be moved by 
fear of being discharged. Men are scarce. 
Nobody knows it better than the men 
themselves, unless it be the mine fore- 
man. If aman is discharged he gathers 
up his tools and walks to the nearest 
nine, often a short distance away, where 
the foreman will be glad to give him a 
job without asking questions. 


HAULAGE ACCIDENTS 


During the year ended June 30, 1910, 
here were 56 fatal accidents from mine 
rs and motors. This is a large num- 
r, being equivalent to 10 out of every 
000 employed. In this case, also, an 
amination of the accident reports shows 
nclusively that most of the casualties 
e due to the victims’ own carelessness. 
his carelessness, no doubt, was ag- 
‘vated by insufficient supervision. It 
the same old story we have discussed 
viously. In this case we see miners 
‘ing to work or going home in cars or 
motors, trapper boys jumping between 
' cars of a fast-moving trip in order to 
a ride outside and reach home sooner. 
see motormen and drivers driving at 
ess speed, and also drivers riding on 
‘ront of cars, their legs swinging on 
~< side and forgetful of the fact that it 
IS On that side that there are a few places 
re the car clears the ribs by one-six- 
oth of an inch, or less. 
Are not these things familiar to many 
\s? Of course, there should never 
‘ny such tight places for drivers, or 
ody else, to be caught in. That shows 


+ 


be 
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negligence on the foreman’s part. It is 
a fact, however, that many such tight 
places could easily be found in many 
mines. There is no excuse for them. 
Manways, wherever practicable at all, 
should be provided. Where the operator 
has not provided any, and the men must 
use the haulage as a traveling way, the 
law should always be complied with, and 
regular refuges, duly whitewashed, pro- 
vided. There are still haulages used as 
traveling ways on both sides of which the 
gob of many years lies piled several feet 
high, making escape difficult for those 
who happen to meet a trip in such a 
place. 

There is also too much wildcatting of 
cars. It is not only a dangerous prac- 
tice, but a costly one. In many instances 
it could be dispensed with to the pe- 
cuniary benefit of the operator, not to 
say anything of safety. Not only would 
it save life, but it would soon pay for 
itself in reduced wear and tear on the 
cars—the car wheels principally—cut 
down track repairs; and less coal would 
be lost from the cars. This coal, if not 
gathered daily—which is seldom done— 
is soon ground to dust and, in many 
mines, becomes a permanent source of 
great danger. There cannot be doubt 
in anyone’s mind, after reading the acci- 
dent reports, that the majority of haulage 
accidents are caused by the victim’s own 
carelessness. 


ELECTROCUTIONS 


During the year ended with the month 
of June, 1910, a total of 18 men were 
killed by electricity. Of these 15 were 
killed by a voltage exceeding 500, while 
only three were killed by a current not 
exceeding 250 volts. Not more than one- 
fifth of the mines in the state carry the 
higher voltage. They caused, however, 
five-sixths of the electrocutions, as 
against one-sixth chargeable against the 
lower voltage. In his interesting report 
for the year ending with June, 1910, Mr. 
Laing, calling attention to the subject, 
writes as follows: 

An electric current carried in a mine 
exceeding 300 volts is unnecessarily 
dangerous to life and limb, and no pe- 
cuniary consideration should ever be of- 
fered in extenuation of perpetuating 
methods that have resulted in such a 
sacrifice of human life. 

The figures given above certainly justi- 
fy Mr. Laing in his views. There are, 
however, several ways by which the fa- 
talities from electricity could be notably 
reduced, and they apply to any kind of 
voltage, high or low. The trolley wires, 
very often, are not installed properly, the 
idea being too often to economize on the 
first cost without thinking of the future 
cost of maintenance. The wire is either 
too low or not far enough to one side 
of the track, no matter whether the road 
is a traveling way or not—which it often 
is. The hangers are often too far apart, 
am the wire sags too much. 
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The mines having manways are at a 
decided advantage when electricity is a 
factor. In such mines the men have no 
business near the trolley wires. When 
any kind of electric wire, no matter what 
the voltage or purpose, is run along a 
manway it should be protected by a dur- 
able shield made of boards running par- 
allel with the wire. 

Manway or not, all miners should be 
cautioned against carrying any auger or 
bar of any kind on their shoulders when 
in the vicinity of a wire, unless pro- 
tected by wooden shield as just men- 
tioned. It does not make any difference 
if the wire is insulated, because the best 
insulation does not keep in a mine. 

The motors should always be kept in 
prime condition. This is practicable, and 
will go a long way toward avoiding 
dangerous, even fatal, shocks; for it will 
save the motorman many an occasion of 
tinkering with his motor, which too many 
motormen have a tendency to do, under 
pretense of effecting repairs. 

With the wires and motors in perfect 
shape many causes of mortal and other 
shocks will be eliminated. There will 
also be fewer causes of short-circuitings 
or grounds. All this is perfectly prac- 
ticable, and is the best paying way of 
dealing with electricity in coal mines; at 
least it is my experience. 

Miners should never be allowed to ride 
on cars going to or returning from work. 
A man getting on or off a car on the wire 
side is very likely to receive a shock. 
Where there are no traveling ways, the 
men having to travel on the electric road, 
the wire should always be on the opposite 
side from the refuge holes. The place 
should also be well drained; for if the 
road is wet, or simply muddy, the men 
trying to dodge bad spots may come in 
contact with the wire. 


GaAs AND DusT EXPLOSIONS 


With the exception of one solitary 
death from a gas explosion, the year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, so far as gas and dust 
are concerned, was a very fortunate one, 
following, as it did, two most disastrous 
years, during which 518 miners were 
killed by explosions of those two danger- 
ous agents. These explosions had stirred 
public opinion to a high pitch. Then, for 
a whole year, the operators’ vigilance, as- 
sisted by the untiring efforts and devo- 
tion to duty of the whole Department of 
Mines, were successful in keeping down 
the monsters. These, however, soon 
broke loose again in different parts of 
the state, each time making numerous 
victims. 

For a period of 14 years, ending with 
June, 1910, explosions of gas killed 128 
miners, while those dust-killed were 484. 
Comparing these figures with the number 
of men working inside, only 2.43 miners 
out of each 10,000 were killed by gas 
during the period considered, while 9.23 
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out of each 10,000 were killed by dust 
explosions. 

It is readily seen that dust is by far 
the more dangerous agent, in a ratio of 
nearly four to one. Gas and dust taken 
together, during this 14-year period, were 
responsible for a total of 612 deaths, a 
proportion of 11.63 victims for each 10,- 
000 employed inside the mines—much 
than were killed by falls, but a 
great many more than are killed from all 
causes in the coal mines of Belgium. The 
latter are often 4000 ft. deep, and some- 
times deeper. They depend for their coal 
on seams averaging hardly 2 ft. in thick- 
ness. These seams are sometimes as thin 

1 As a ruie, the seams are faulty 
Sometimes they are 
vertical, or even inverted. Most of these 
seams are extremely gaseous. With very 
few exceptions all are dry, and an abund- 
ance of dust is a constant source of great 
danger. 

In West Virginia we work on the room- 
and-pillar system, insuring ventilation 
from place to place by means of cross- 
cuts, the maximum distance between 
crosscuts being fixed by law at SO ft. If 
there is enough air in circulation and 
there is a crosscut right at the face that 
room may be what is called ventilated, 
but its face will not be swept in its en- 
tirety by the ventilating current. The 
corner of the room further removed from 
the crosscut will hardly be touched by 
the air, as is easy to ascertain experi- 
mentally. 


less 


and pitch strongly. 


VENTILATION 


If the seam liberates gas in any quan- 
tity a sweeping of the whole face by the 
ventilating current is the only thing that 
will remove gas in a positive manner. 
However, I am disposed, for an instant. 
te admit that when the crosscut is at the 
face the place is, for all practical pur- 
poses, sufficiently ventilated; but sup- 
pose the crosscut is 10 or 15 ft. behind 
the face? Then, I contend that, if the 
place liberates gas, it is not safe any 
more, no matter how much air runs 
through the last crosscut. 

The weakest point about our ventilat- 
Ing system, is that, in a case when there 
is gas at the face, we depend on a fire- 
bess to discover it. He may discover it 
in time, and condemn the place pending 
the building of a brattice; but, as our 
fireboss is a human being, he may err. 
He may not discover anything; he may 
even omit to visit the place, thinking 
that, since there has never been any gas 
found in it there is no use inspecting it 
any more, and pass the place as safe. 
The miner will walk into it a few moments 
later and ignite the gas. The chances 


are he will not live to tell about it. If 
there is dust lying around, the conditions 
are favorable for an explosion that may 
involve the whole mine and kill all the 
men in it. 
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Our ventilation system involves the 
sending of a man, or several men, to 
visit all the places to see if they are safe 
before the miners go to work. Ventila- 
tion in order to be safe must be posi- 
tive, automatic, and sweep all faces as 
they advance, regardless of any inspec- 
tion or brattice. With our room-and- 
pillar system such ventilation is not prac- 
ticable. 

In our best ventilated mines there is 
always a possibility of a place filling up 
with gas from the face down te the last 
crosscut. A body of gas thus formed 
may get ignited in the place itself, or it 
may reach the other places beyond, be- 
ing carried there by the air current, and 
be ignited at any point. The body of gas 
may be large enough to cause consider- 
able damage by itself if exploded; but 
if the explosion is propagated by dust, 
results may be a great deal worse. Au- 
tomatic, positive ventilation would not 
allow of the formation of such bodies 
of gas. It removes the gas, particle by 
particle, as it out of the coal. 
sweeping it away, too much diluted to do 
any harm. With our present system of 
ventilation gas may be present in a gas- 
eous mine at all times in some part or 
other of the workings. 


comes 


GASEOUS MINES 


In a gaseous mine there is always 
present the great danger of smal) 
amounts of explosive gaseous mixtures 
getting ignited, from one cause or an- 
other. It does not take much gas to 
create, by explosion. such a big comio- 
tion as will be felt strongly in remote 
parts of a mine, raising clouds of dust 
in a hundred places. 

A gas explosion, even of small propor- 
tions, may thus not only raise hundreds 
of dust clouds, but ignite as well the 
nearest of thein. The inflammation, then, 
will run from dust cloud to dust cloud, 
creating a rapid succession of explo- 
sions, wrecking and killing everything in 
its path. 

We may succeed,in our mines, to re- 
duce the danger from gas and dust to a 
minimum, but we shall never be able to 
free them so completely of both these 
elements of danger as to be justified in 
disregarding them entirely. After taking 
all precautionary measures against gas 
and dust, it will be just as important to 
take such measures as will banish all 
causes of inflammation of either gas or 
dust. 

In mines generating gas in appreciable 
quantity there is no place for naked 
lights. Electricity should not be used 
near the faces. All places should be cut 
by machine, in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the chances of solid shooting. 

Nothing but approved safety explo- 
sives should be used, bearing in mind 
that the safest of explosives ceases to be 
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safe when more than its charge 
used in one hole. This is too ofte 
gotten by miners. 

It should never be permitted 
more than one shot at a time. 
several shots are fired together, 
rapid succession, it is easy to unders: 
that gas might be liberated and 
raised by the first shot and ignited 
next, even when safety powder is : 


NOTES ON SHOOTING 


By all means the use of fine coal sho: 
be rigidly prohibited for tamping pur- 
poses. Before shooting the place shou 
be tested for gas. When a mine is only 
dusty, and not gaseous, there is no 
danger from the ordinary naked lich: 
such as used by miners; nor is 
much danger from electricity. 

Of course. all places should be cut by 
machine, and solid shooting strictly pio- 
hibited. Explosives and shooting rules, 
the same as in yaseous mines, as 
scribed above. All these recommenda- 
tions to minimize danger from gas and 


there 


de- 


dust will go amiss if not carried out io 
the letter. 
Miners, if left to themselves, have 


tendency to revert to some more faniiliar 
explosive, like black powder. The 

ers would also be prevented from using 
too large quantities of explosive in one 
hole. This is an important thing, as the 
so called safety explosives are not sale 
if more than their charge limit is fired 
in one hole. We have all noticed the 
tendency of the average West Virginia 
miner to use absolutely too much explo- 
sive in his shots. That would nor do 
with safety powder. 

No large quantity of explosive should 
he carried by any One man, and no quan- 
tity of explosive, no matter how 
should ever be hidden away in ar 
able, such as a box or a can. it woud 
be well to remember that the imios! 
astrous mine explosion in histo: 
dust explosion at Courrieres, 
four or five years ago, was started 
accidental explosion of less tha: b 
of a safety explosive, called 
which had been hidden in a vc 
pipe of galvanized iron 20 in. 
eter. In this case there was 
all to help the explosion at the st 
there was dust aplenty. That 
plosion at Courriéres killed mo 
thousand men. 

It will be remarked that I have 
sisted on the ways and means 
ing down gas and dust. That 
well understood by all coal-min 
in our state. What is.not so we! 
stood, I believe, is the importar 
as great, of keeping out of our ™ 
causes of inflammation of gas 2! 
even after we have done all tha 
possibly be done otherwise to 
danger from both sources. On ' 
have insisted at some length. 
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Points in Mine Ventilation 


What we do not know about mine 
itilation would perhaps make a larger 
ok than the facts we know. It is often 
vildering to find how limited is our 
owledge of actual facts relating to 
al mines and we are simply lost in 
multiplicity of theories that are urged 
account for the clearly observed phe- 
mena of mining. Some of these theo- 
s are based on sound scientific prin- 
sles while many others are pure specu- 
ion, having no foundation other than 
exist in one’s imagination. While some 
of these theories, though useless, are 
egually harmless, others lead to danger- 
us practices in the mines that are not 
infrequently responsible for the loss of 
lives and property. 
great is the horror of mine dis- 
asters in which the mine may become a 
living tomb, that men charged with the 
responsibility of mining operations are 
often willing to accept and too prone io 
adopt any theory that has a semblance of 
plausibility. The present paper will con- 
fine itself to a brief discussion of a few 
of the fallacies that have crept into our 
knowledge of mine gases and the prac- 
tice of mine ventilation. Mining text- 
books are largely responsible for many 
of our misconceptions with respect ‘o 
They describe the physical 
of the gases commonly : found 
The properties described, 
ever, are those of the pure gas, such 
as methane or marsh gas, carbon di- 
le, hydrogen sulphide, etc., as deter- 
i in the laboratory. Inasmuch as 
gases never, we may Say, gccur 
in the mine, but are mixed in va- 
proportions and diluted more or 
han normal percentage of oxygen, 
‘sy to see that the mixed and gen- 
diluted gases of the mine will 
Ss properties that often differ wide- 
m those described in the books. 
uch emphasis has been placed on 
hysical properties and not enougi 
behavior of the gas or gases in 


ve) 
iS 


So 


nines. 


DIFFUSION OF GASES 


juestion of the diffusion of gases 
“Ss a striking example of the mis- 
ion that often exists in the prac- 
nd, growing out of the failure of 
‘Ss to properly treat the behavior 
“Ss in mines. In these books dif- 
is described as a rapid and inti- 
ixing of two or more gases. This 
S . but the definition is not com- 
I inless it states that the mixing is 
and in fixed proportions. We 
onfuse diffusion with mixing, 


. S the two processes are widely 
aif It 


it. Gases mix together in any pro- 
' and the mixture is not uniform, 
as diffusion tends to make it so 
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A multiplicity of theories in- 
volving some popular fallacies in 
mining textbooks. Misconcep- 
tion in regard to the diffusion of 
gases in mines. The limit of 
diffusion of gases. Detection of 
carbon monoxide in mines not 
made by observing lamp flame. 
Mistaken relation of pressure 
and power by early writers. Man- 
ometric efficiency, a useless term 
in comparing fans. 




















[Note—Paper read before Summer 
Meeting, West Virginia Coal Mining In- 
stitute, Charleston, W. Va., June 6, 1912.] 
Diffusion, on the other 
hand, acts according to a fixed law, 
which is stated as follows: The rate of 
the diffusion of each gas is inversely 
proportional to the square root of its 
density. 

This law of diffusion gives a definite 
mixture of the gases, providing the dif- 
fusion is complete and no other action 
occurs tending to mix the gases. It ‘s 
interesting to know, in respect to the 
diffusion of marsh gas and air, that the 
specific gravity of marsh gas (CH;) be- 
ing 0.559, its square root is 0.748, or, 
say 34, which makes the inverse ratio, 
in that case, */; and shows that the dif- 
fusion of marsh gas into air would pro- 
duce a mixture consisting of four vol- 
umes of gas to three volumes of air. 
This mixture would have a specific grav- 
ity of 


after a brief time. 


4 vol. CH, relative weight, 4 & 0.559 = 2.236 
3 vol. air, relative weight, 3X 1.0 = 3.0 
7 vol. mixture, relative weight, 5.236 
5.236 = 
-= ().748 


ope 
spr. = —— 
‘ y 
This mixture would be very “sharp” 

since it contains 
+X 


/ 


100 ; 
= 57 + percent. CH 


Its specific gravity being less than one, 
if undisturbed, it would collect at the 
roof, or at the face of a steep pitch. 

The practical point to be noticed is that 
when marsh gas issues from the roof 
strata or from the coal face on a steep 
pitch, it is possible for this mixture to 
form and be mistaken for pure marsh 
gas. The question is often asked, “If the 
diffusion of gas is rapid, how is it that 
“sharp” gas is frequently found at the 
roof while the air below is practically 
free from gas; why does not this gas 
diffuse and fill the entry >” 

To answer this question from a mining 
standpoint, it is necessary to remember 
that the very fact that there is a thin 


layer of gas at the roof and practically 
no indication of gas below, shows a uni- 
form or undisturbed condition of the at- 
mosphere. It is also necessary to note 
that as diffusion advances the density of 
the mixed air and gas rapidly approaches 
that of air; and when this point is 
reached further diffusion ceases. In plain 
language, the pure gas issuing from the 
strata is so rapidly diluted with air that 
diffusion practically ceases a short dis- 
tance from the point of issue. The ac- 
tion is continuous for a depth below the 
roof, depending on the quantity of gas 
given off per minute, per lineal foot of 
entry, and the volume of air passing ‘1 
the entry. The point to be borne in inind 
is that with a certain emission of 
from the roof per lineal foot of entry ani 
a certain volume of air in circulation, 
diffusion is most rapid close to the roof 
and decreases in rapidity downward, each 
successive layer of air containing a less 
and less percentage of gas as the density 
rapidly approaches that of air when dif- 
fusion practically ceases. 


gas 


INDICATIONS OF PRESENCE OF CARBON 
MONOXIDE IN MINE AIR 


In describing the effect of carbon mon- 
oxide on flame all textbooks mention par- 
ticularly the increased brightness and the 
lengthening of the flame, due to the pres- 
ence of this gas. It has been suggested, 
very properly, that this statement is mis- 
leading and may be the cause of many 2 
miner losing his life in the attempt to 
rescue others after an explosion. This is 
true. It would be fatal to enter an at- 
mosphere more or charged with 
afterdamp, and depend for safety on the 
indications of the flame of a satetv lamp. 

It is true that a lamp flame is visibly 
lengthened and brightened in an atmos- 
phere charged with the fine dust of an 
inflammable coal, which, in contact with 
the flame of a lamp, generates carbon 
monoxide that is burned at once on the 
surface of the flame to carbon dioxide. 
In this case, however, the gas is not pres- 
ent in the air, but is generated by the 
burning of the dust in contact with the 
flame. The same indications occurring '7 
an atmosphere of afterdamp free from 
dust, would be accompanied with surely 
fatal results. 

When it is remembered that carbon 
monoxide has the widest explosive range 
of any gas except hydrogen and that its 
lowest explosive limit is marked by a 
percentage of only 13 per cent., and its 
inflammable limit is still lower, probably 
less than 2 per cent., while 1% of 1 per 
cent. of this gas is fatal to life, it will 
be seen that it would certainly be fatal 
to depend on any indications of the flame 
of a lamp to warn one of the presence 
of this gas in the mine air, because the 
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indications would be observed too late. 
if at all. 

Some surprise may be expressed that 
miners have been burned by this gas col!- 
lected behind a standing shot when they 
have thrust a lamp into a crevice behind 
the coal to examine the effect of a shot, 
and yet have not been killed by the poi- 
sonous qualities of the gas. This is due, 
however, to the rapid diffusion of the 
gas exhausting itself a short distance? 
away, by the equalizing of the densities 
of the gas and air, as previously ex- 
plained. The percentage of gas falls be- 
low the fatal mark, a short distance from 
the place where it is formed. 


PRESSURE AND POWER IN VENTILATION 


In the early history of mining, ventila- 
tion was secured wholly by _ natural 
means or by the furnace. The basis of 
calculation was the motive column or 
ventilating pressure due to the difference 
in temperature of the upcast and down- 
cast shafts. Little was said of the power 
producing ventilation. Later, when cen- 
trifugal fans came into general use as 
mine ventilators it was seen that either 
the power applied to the fan shaft, or 
the net power on the air, was the true 
basis of calculation. 

The early writers on mine ventilation, 
Atkinson and Fairley, were good as far 
as they went; they were indeed remark- 
able for their clearness and simplicity. 
But as the theory and practice of ventila- 
tion became better known it was found 
that the old rule, “Pressure varies as the 
square of the quantity of air in circula- 
tion” was only true when speaking of 2 
given mine or airway. But, when speak- 
ing of a constant power, the pressure 
varies inversely as the quantity of air 
circulated. For example, to double the 
quantity of air in an airway will require 
four times the pressure; but in order to 
obtain double the quantity of air with 
the same power, the pressure must be 
reduced to one-half the original pressure. 

There are other important points that 
the early writers did not explain. They 
failed to give the mine its proper value 
and to make clear the fact that it is the 
mine resistance that establishes and de- 
termines the pressure, which the ventila- 
tor creates. The same fan run at the 
same speed and consuming the same 
power will yield a different quantity and 
pressure operating on different mines 
Keeping the power on the fan shaft con- 
stant, and turning the fan at practically 
a constant speed, as the pressure against 
which the fan operates is increased, the 
quantity of air is decreased; and vice 
versa, a decrease of pressure gives an 
increase in the quantity of air delivered. 

If this is true it is plain that what has 
been termed the “manometric efficiency” 
of a fan does not describe the fan; be- 
cause it is the ratio of the actual pres- 
sure developed to the theoretical pres- 
sure as determined by the formula. 
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For pressure, in pounds per square foot, 
12x 1.2 wu? 
wg. =— —_ 
ss 1000 g 
For water gage, in inches, 
p= C002 
in which u = tip speed of fan (ft. per 


sec.) 

If the mine resistance determines the 
actual pressure then the manometric ef- 
ficiency describes the efficiency of that 
particular fan working at that particular 
mine and no other. At another mine, the 
same fan would show a different mano- 
metric efficiency. The term is, therefore, 
useless in comparing fans to determine 
the best type of construction. Fans must 
be compared on a basis of power, which 
determines the mechanical efficiency of 
the fan. This term properly describes 
the fan, being independent of the mine 
or the resistance against which the fan 
is operated. 

There are numerous other points re- 
lating to fan ventilation that are being 
studied and revised today. Among these 
may be mentioned tandem fan installa- 
tions, high-speed fans, the effect of short- 
circuiting the air on the speed of the 
fan; etc. Each of these questions fur- 
nishes ample opportunity for discussion 
that cannot fail to be instructive and to 
interest all who have mines to ventilate. 
The discussion of such matters as these 
often brings to light fallacies that have 
become deeply imbedded in the mind and 
which are hard to efface. 

Only a few weeks ago one of the lead- 
ing technical journals of England filled 
two of its columns in an attempt to prove 
that the cutting out of the mine resist- 
ance, by opening the doors at the top of 
the upcast shaft would cause the fan to 
run faster. It is needless to say the 
argument was based on a fallacy and, of 
course, proved to be a fallacy. 

A short time previous, another fal- 
lacy appeared in one of the leading min- 
ing technical journals in this country, in 
the answer to a question asking for the 
discharge of a 4-in. siphon line rising 17 
ft. in 800 ft. and then falling 75 ft. in 
300 ft., giving it an effective head of 
75—17= 58 ft., the entire length of 
the siphon being 1100 ft. One answer 
gave the discharge as 259 gal. per min., 
while another made it only 179 gal. per 
min. The fact is that this pipe would 
simply run dry in a short time because 


the atmospheric pressure would only 


cause a flow of 130 gal. per min. in the 
800 ft. of 4-in. pipe, rising 17 ft., while 
the 300 ft. of 4-in. pipe, falling 75 ft., 
would discharge 330 gal. per min. under 
gravity. 

This and.other illustrations that could 
be given show the need of a more thor- 
ough knowledge of conditions before at- 
tempting to work out problems of this 
nature. The conditions affecting all min- 
ing problems are multitudinous and their 
consideration is important. It is the ne- 
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glect to properly consider the | nditions 


affecting a problem, that causes -h¢ tees, 
quent disagreement between ; :. 55, and 
practice. 


THE CARBIDE LAMP IN 


One erroneous idea, much needing 
correction, has become quite prevalent in 
regard to the carbide lamp. {: js often 
asserted that this lamp will burn jn ap 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide (CO ): 
that it is not dependent for its con bustion 
on the oxygen of the air; and this argu. 


ment has been used to press the claim; 
of this lamp for mining purposes. These 
statements are both of them wrong. The 
lamp will not burn in an atmosphere of 
pure carbon dioxide; and it is depend 
ent for its combustion on the oxygen of 
the air. 

This is readily seen by writing the 
equations showing the reactions that tak: 
place; first, in the generation of acety- 
lene gas from calcium carbide by the 
addition of a little water; and, second. 
in the combustion of the acetylene gas in 
air, forming carbon dioxide and water 
vapor; thus, 


Calcium Caleium 

Carbide Water Hydrate Acetylen: 
CaC, -++ 2H,O = Ca(OH), + C.H, 
Acetylene Oxygen Carbon Dioxide Water Vapor 
2C,.H, +50, = 4CO, + 2H,0 


It is readily understood that the acety. 
lene gas generated in this lamp by the 
action of water on calcium carbide re- 
quires oxygen for its combustion and ‘t 
can get this oxygen from no other source 
than the air. 

What has led to the statement that the 
carbide lamp will continue to burn in 21 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide is the fact, 
observed in mining, that the carbide lamp 
is not extinguished in blackdamp whea 
other lights fail to burn. This is true; 
the carbide flame, like the hydrogen 
flame, is more tenacious than other 


flames. The hydrogen flame requires 
4 times as large a percentage of CO, in 
the air for its extinction, as is neces- 
sary to extinguish an ordinary !i.2)t; and 
the acetylene flame of the carbid» |2mp is 
similar in this respect. 

It is a common mistake among mining 
men, who generally know better. ‘0 call 
blackdamp, carbon dioxide, wher «s the 
blackdamp of mines is a variab ixture 
of air and extinctive gases © isting 
largely of carbon dioxide. | pos- 
sible for the carbide lamp to bir 9 this 
mixture because the mixture rains 
some available oxygen that sures the 
combustion. In this respect : samp 
is very different from an atm: re of 
carbon dioxide, which contain tree 
or available oxygen. The care imp, 
or any other flame dependent « xygen 
for its combustion, would be extii.-vished 
in pure carbon dioxide. 

In this connection, it is import. ) re- 
member that the carbide lamp sin 
in an atmosphere containing over. Pe 
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at. CO», while 18 per cent. of this gas 
. the mine air may produce fatal re- 
‘ts when breathed a short time. On 
‘s account, the carbide lamp is not 2 
‘e lamp to use in mine workings gen- 
iting much blackdamp, any more than 
» electric lamp is safe in mines gen- 
ating marsh gas. The lamp does not 
ve sufficient warning of the danger to 
hich the mine worker is exposed. Th=2 
-st intimation he has of the danger 
omes in the effects produced by the gas 
, his system; and these may prove fata! 
nefore he is found and removed. 

| have tried in this brief way, to point 
out a few of the flagrant errors that exist 
both in the too generally accepted theo- 
ries of mining as well as in the minds 
aud practice of many good mining men. 
If the discussion of these points serves 
to impress the several fallacies on our 
minds, the paper will have accomplished 
its purpose. 








Successful: Store Management, 
in Relation to Coal Min- 
ing Communities 


By CHARLES H. LANTz* 


In nearly all mining communities will 
be found what is commonly called the 
“company store.” This is a store owned 
by the mining company, or by a separate 
company with interlocking directors, or- 
ganized and conducted to serve the em- 
ployees of the operating company. The 
“company store” is almost as necessary 
from an operating standpoint as the me- 
chanical equipment required for the pro- 
duction of coal, because a mining com- 
pany without a store is often without men 
to work the mines. 

!: is hard to find a class of men who 
are more open hearted, generous and lib- 
eral than those working in and around 
mines, and their liberality is often to their 
ov.n detriment, for in times of slack 


\ or other reverses they are not 
hr cially able to meet their needs. 
Ney every miner knows from experi- 


how difficult it is to enter a com- 

served only by independent 
St . He finds that credit is refused 
hi on account of his being a strange?, 
iso because irresponsible persons 
in past have failed to liquidate their 
ol ions. While independent stores, as 
A are liberal with their credit, they 
n t least confine it to people with 


ae 


a they are acquainted. 

ntering a community served by a 
c¢ ‘iy store the mine worker is ad- 
: the amount necessary to pur- 
Cl ols, or is at least told where these 
CQ borrowed until such time as he 


to purchase them. The amount 


ral manager, Buxton & lLand- 
». Thomas, W. Va. 
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necessary for his maintenance ean be 
drawn daily from his wages, and if mar- 
ried he can purchase the necessary fur- 
niture for housekeeping by means of 
small monthly payments and at no in- 
crease in the original price. He is made 
to feel at home in the store, is treated 
courteously and helped to know his fel- 
low workers, for there is no other place 
where the men meet more frequently than 
in the company store. 

In answer to the question: Does he 
pay more for these advantages and priv- 
ileges than if it was not necessary for 
him to obtain them? I would say that in 
the case of a well managed company he 
does not. The successful store company 
must serve its patrons properly, and in 
order to do this must have a policy of 
conserving and improving its facilities 
for the economical handling of business. 

The successful company has good 
credit whereby it purchases all mer- 
chandise at the most advantageous fig- 
ures. It has a system of credits whereby 
the losses are almost nil, and the cus- 
tomers are not required to pay for the 
bad debts of other patrons. It sells only 
the best of merchandise; otherwise it 
would not be a successful company, and 
for the same reason, it uses standard 
weights and measures, giving as much 
as it can, instead of as little as it can, 
for the dollar. It has a volume of busi- 
ness that turns the stock rapidly, always 
insuring fresh merchandise, and at the 
same time reducing the selling cost. This 
allows the company to obtain a smaller 
profit than its competitors on individual 
sales and still make a good showing. 

In a community where there are a 
number of stores of various kinds, which 
of necessity reduce the volume of busi- 
ness that each can obtain, with attendant 
increase in expenses, it is not reasonable 
to expect that the patrons of such in- 
dependent stores can get the service. 
quality or just treatment that they re- 
ceive at the hands of the successful com- 
pany store. 

It is not claimed that capital will be 
invested except with the expectation of 
profit, for profit making is the basis of 
individual and national prosperity. In 
organizing the store company, the holding 
company has a right to obtain revenue 
from it, but. by using economical meth- 
ods, the store can be made the source of 
such revenue, and at the same time dis- 
tribute its merchandise to the advantage 
of the citizens of the community which 
it serves. 

Since both the mining company and 
the store company are striving for one 
end—the success of the companies as a 
whole, without which the community 
must of necessity suffer, there should be 
a pleasant and coGperative spirit shown 
between employees of both departments. 
Loyalty to the company of which they 
are a part is essential to their mutual 
success. 
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The store company that serves the 
community faithfully and efficiently, can- 
not help but be successful and will elim- 
inate all adverse criticism. By a study 
of the. form and methods of the suc- 
cessful companies it will be found that 
they adhere to a just and equitable policy 
which not only reflects credit upon them- 
selves but assures a peaceable and satis- 
fied community. 








New Geologic Map of South- 


western Pennsylvania 

In the extreme southwestern part of 
Pennsylvania lies an extensive area which 
is rich in deposits of coal, oil and gas. 
About 1500 square miles of this region 
have been mapped by the Geological 
Survey, the latest contribution to this 
work being Geologic Folio No. 180, by 
M. J. Munn. This contains maps and a 
description of the Claysville quadrangle. 

The Claysville quadrangle covers a 
part of the western portion of Washing- 
ton County and a small area in the north- 
ern part of Greene County. It is under- 
lain by the valuable Pittsburg coal bed, 
from which the greater part of the cok- 
ing coal of southwestern Pennsylvania 
has come. 

The geologic maps of this folio show 
in great detail the position or the “dip” 
of this coal bed in the entire quadrangle 
and the depth below the surface at 
which it may be found. It is believed 
by coal men that a large portion of the 
coal in this bed within the Claysville 
quadrangle has coking qualities. 

Other coal beds overlying the Pitts- 
burg coal are exposed at the surface 
over a large portion of the Claysville 
quadrangle. These beds, though of 
poorer quality and in places much 
thinner than the Pittsburg, may eventu- 
ally become valuable as the better beds 
are exhausted. The coal beds of the 
quadrangle are estimated by the Geolog- 
ical Survey to contain 1,150,000,000 short 
tons. 








West Virginia Examinations 


The department of mines, of West Vir- 
ginia, under the direction of Chief Mine 
Inspector John Laing, will hold exam- 
inations for certificates of competency for 
mine foremen and firebosses, at the fol- 
lowing named places and dates: Welch, 
July 10 and 11; Glen Jean, July !7 and 
18; Elkins, July 24 and 25; Fairmont, 
July 31 and Aug. 1; Logan, Aug. 7 and 
8; Charleston, Aug. 14 and 15. 

It is hoped that all mine foremen and 
firebosses, who are holding positions on 
the recommendation ef their district in- 
spectors, and have not yet secured cer- 
tificates, will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity. as they will not be allowed to 
hold these positions after this series of 
examinations. All others aspiring to the 
position of mine foreman or _fireboss 
are also invited to take the examinations. 
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A Ventilating System without Doors 


Where mines generate large quanti- 
ties of gas, the ventilation is usually the 
hardest problem to solve. The plan here 
shown is used in some districts and has 
been found practicable. It will be noted 
that no doors are used, the different 
splits being made by overcasts. 

The customary practice in most mines 
using the three-entry system is to make 
the middle face entry the haulage road, 
the one next to the rooms the intake 
airway, and the other the return. By 
this system a door is required at all 
butts, and there are sO many reasons 
why doors are objectionable that a ven- 
tilation plan, by which they can be 











By H. J. Nelms* 








The general use of doors in 
modern mines is gradually being 
dispensed with, and _ overcasts 
used instead. Many systems of 
mining have been devised to ac- 
complish this, and the one here 
described embodies some unique 
and economical features. 




















*Castle Shannon, Penn. 
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ing in the middle face entry. 
REMOVING THE PILLARS 


The pillars are best removed by cut. 
ting crosscuts through the roo: pillars 
about 12-ft. wide and leaving a stump 
of about 5-ft. of coal next to the gob, 
The stump is taken out as pick coal and 
this cuts that down to about 60 per cent; 





No Doors to be Used 
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ute “Empty Cars and Locomotive passing 


PLAN OF A 2-, 3- AND 4-ENTRY SYSTEM OF WORKING IN WHICH THE NECESSITY OF Doors Is ELIMINATE! 


with the first butt, a portion going in 
the butt entries and the remainder con- 
tinuing in the main entry. The air en- 
ters the first butt entry under the over- 
cast at the intersection of the first butt 
with the third face entry, travels to the 
face through the rooms off the butt entry 
and returns out the second butt to the 
third face entry. Here it meets the 
main return from the inside and passes 
out to the fan. 

It is, of course usually necessary to 
put in regulators on the second butt en- 
try. These latter are usually driven quite 
wide, about 14-ft., so that the velocity of 
the air is comparatively low, and much 





of the explosive dust is deposited. Since 
the second butt is never used as a travel- 
ing way, it may be sprinkled as much 
as desired, which will greatly decrease 
the possibility of a dust explosion. 


HAULAGE 


The first face entry is made the main 
haulageway and, at the connection with 
each butt,.a parting is established hav- 
ing a capacity of about 30 cars, which is 
about the heaviest trip the motors can 
haul. The motor usually takes 15 cars 
from two different entries thus leaving 
this number standing on each parting. 
The motor going in with the trip runs in 











it can usually be mined with | tile cr 0 
shooting. | 

While this general system ©! working 
may appear very expensiv’ at first 
glance, it has been found hig econom- 
ical in the end. 

Ventilation has come to be ove of the 
most important factors in the <0st of the 
production of coal, as the e: SY of the 
miners depends in a great me: sure upon 
the purity of the air they bres:ne. Dam 
ger from gas explosions is 4 -inimized 
by adequate air currents. veglect of 

‘ion to Ime 


ventilation is a standing inv: 
creased cost of production. 
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Central Station Power for Coal Mines 


By Graham Bright 


in considering the application of cen- 
‘41 station power to coal mines the 

serator of today is sometimes at a loss 

know just what saving will be ef- 
fected, and for the following reasons: 
rirst, he believes that he is producing 
power at a fairly low cost, due to cheap 
fuel, simple apparatus and low cost of 
hiildings; second, not knowing approx- 
imately what his present costs are in 
‘etail, he is at first unable to see the sav- 
ig, if any, as compared with a definite 
ate per kw-hr. for central station power; 
third, the use of central station energy 
often requires the purchasing of new 
apparatus, and the selling of the present 
generating apparatus under unfavorable 
conditions. » 

In regard to the first reason, the cost 
of fuel is, of course, low at the mine, 
but its value should be figured at the 
price that could be obtained for it if sold. 
The water question, however, is often a 
serious one, and bad water in many cases 
occasions heavy expense for repairs. The 
boilers, engines and generators as a rule 
are the simplest and cheapest obtainable, 
there being little incentive to obtain high 
economy at a mine power plant. Relia- 
bility is the first requisite, and with the 
class of skilled help obtainable about a 
mine, this reliability can be obtained 
only with the simplest kind of apparatus. 
The buildings are generally of the 
cheaper forms of construction, and often 
have inadequate illumination, in which 
case the equipment does not receive the 
care it should. 

In regard to the second reason, a cer- 
tain rate per kw-hr. for power from 2 
central station is not always an indication 
to the average operator as to what his 
total cost for power and his saving will 


> 


'n regard to the third reason, in order 
to uvilize central station energy it is usu- 
necessary to purchase motors to re- 

the fan, hoist and compressor en- 
;, and to purchase synchronous con- 
rs or motor-generator sets to re- 

the generators and engines driving 

The boilers, engines, pumps, old 
ators and piping must be sold and 

ther difficult to get much more than 

value for these, if they have been 

' for several years. If the proper 

‘iation on the old apparatus has 
charged off each year, the value 
don the books should not be very 

The difference between the value 
the old apparatus and the salvage ob- 
taincc for it must be charged off, or the 


n~ 


=0a sO < 7 
owT— oOo = 


a 
oO 
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enti": value of the old apparatus must 
be charged off and the value of the new 
app-ratus put on the books as the dif- 


fercvce between the cost of the new ap- 


tig ts and the salvage obtained for the 


To provide for this change, new 
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Mr. Bright takes as an exam- 
ple, a typical coal-mining install- 
ation and figures the compara- 
tive costs of central-station and 
locally generated power, showing 
the possible saving which may 
be effected by use of the former. 
A valuable discussion of data and 
methods for determining power 
costs. 

















Note—Paper presented at meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, Pittsburgh, Penn., Apr. 25, 1912. 
capital is required, and the members of 
the average board of directors must be 
assured of adequate returns before they 
will permit the expenditure of this new 
capital. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING COMPARATIVE 
CosTs FOR POWER 


The purpose of this paper is to show a 
method of determining the cost of power 
at an average coal mine with its own 
power plant, and what the cost would be 
if central station energy were purchased 
at some definite rate per kw.-hr. The 
values assumed are only approximate, as 
it is the method that is to be shown rather 
than actual values. 

We will suppose that we are investi- 
gating a shaft mine, having the following 
list of power apparatus: 


TABLE I. POWER EQUIPMENT 


79) 


4 return tubular boilers, 18 ft. by 72 in. Steam 
pressure, 90 lb. 

2 boiler feed pumps. 

1 deep well pump. 

1 feed water heater. 

1 double balanced steam hoist. Max. hp. of engine, 


400. 
1 ventilating fan. Horse power of engine, 50. 
2 high-speed 150-hp. engines for generators 
2 100-kw. 500-volt d.-c. belted gene.ators. 


1 10-hp. engine for machine shop. 
1 10-hp. engine for screen. 
1 25-hp. engine for elevator. 
1 5-hp. engine for coal conveyor to boiler rocm. 
2 steam pumps at bottom of shaft, 10 hp. each. 
The motors operated from the genera- 
tors will have a combined capacity of 
avout 500 hp. The generators will be 
operated about 20 hours per day, the 
time depending upon the amount of elec- 
tric pumping to be done. Some of the 
coal cutting frequently is done at night, 
which tends to improve the load factor on 
the generators, the lights and pump load 
being, as a rule, a small percentage of 
the capacity of one generator. The hoist 
will operate 8 hours per day, with an 
occasional trip at night, or on non-work- 
ing days. The fan will operate 24 hours 
per day. The tipple engines will work 
8 hours per day, and the steam pumps 
and coal conveyor will work inter- 
mittently. 
The mine under consideration has an 
average output of 1100 tons per day, and 
operates on an average 18 days per 
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month all the year round. On days that 
the mine does not operate, one gen- 
erator must be run to supply power for 
the pumps, lights and locomotives doing 
special work. 

The operating force will consist of the 
following: 


TABLE II. OPERATING FORCE 


1 day engineer for the hoist. 

1 day engineer for the electric plant. 

1 night engineer for the electric plant. 

1 day fireman. 

1 day fireman’s helper for wheeling ashes and helping 
around boiler room. 

1 night fireman. 

The wages of extra repairmen will be 
included in the upkeep and_ repair 
charges. 

The amount of coal used under the 
boilers will be about 500 tons per month, 
and this coal being slack, or a mixture of 
nut, pea and slack, its value will be about 
50c. per ton. In some plants it is nec- 
essary to use run-of-mine under the 
boilers, in which case the value is con- 


siderably higher. 
Costs FIGURED ON MONTHLY BAsIs 


To obtain the cost of power per kw.- 
hr., it is, of course, necessary to first 
find out how many kilowatt-hours per 
day or per month are being produced. It 
is best to figure the costs on a monthly or 
yearly basis, in order to take into ac- 
count the time lost when the mine is not 
operating. The cost per ton output for 
power will depend somewhat on the num- 
ber of days per month or per year the 
mine operates, since a number of the 
items of expense go on just the same 
whether the mine operates or not. In this 
paper the costs will be figured on a 
monthly basis, taking the working days 
as the average per month for a year. 

When obtaining the total kilowatt- 
hours, the load factor should be deter- 
mined at the same time, since the rate of 
charge by the central station often de- 
pends upon the load factor. The load 
factor should be figured on the total five- 
minute, or some other short-time, peak 
rather than on the capacity of existing 
machines, since the engines and genera- 
tors installed are often much larger than 
necessary, and their capacity is seldom 
reached by even momentary peaks. 

The electrical kilowatt-hours, momen- 
tary and five-minute peak loads can eas- 
ily be obtained by placing a watt-hour 
meter and graphic recording wattmeter 
or ammeter in the circuit of the genera- 
tors for a 24-hour run, both for a working 
and a non-working day. The power de- 
veloped by the steam engines driving 
fans, hoists, etc., ‘is more difficult to ob- 
tain. If possible, these engines should 
be indicated, and from the cycle of oper- 
ation, the horsepower-hours or kilowatt- 
hours can be computed for a working and 
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TABLE III. CAPACITY, 


KW-HR. AND LOAD FACTORS. 














Capacity Actual Capacity Actual 
Five-min. | in kw.-hr., kw.-hr. for| in kw.-hr., |kw.-hr. for 

Machines peak 24 hr. 24 hr. 30 days | 30 days 

ee, re en eee Ss ey 150 4,800 800 144,000 19,200 

io, cig 09.6 Sale da ORES LS VESTA RS 40 960 680 28,800 18,000 

Hoist 60 1,440 | 336 43,200 6,080 

Elevator 20 480 | 160 14,400 Z ons 
Screen. . 5 120 40 3,600 

Machine shop 5 120 | 40 3,600 ty 500 

CRMNOR Sia .o a9 3 69 AN oiesie’s 1 24 8 720 160 

Pumps. . 12 288 120 8,640 | 2,400 

Total... 293 8,232 2,184 246,960 | 50,640 














Load factor for 24-hr. working day = 26.6 per cent. 


Load factor for 30 days = 20.6 per cent. 














non-working day. Where it is not pos- 
sible to use an indicator, the power taken 
by the fan engine may be calculated ap- 
proximately from the size and speed of 
the engine, steam pressure, size and speed 
of fan, air pressure, and volume of air in 
cu.ft. per min. The power required by 
the hoist can be figured from the work 
being done and checked by the size and 
speed of the engine and the steam pres- 
sure. It is best to place the information 
in tabular form, so that ready compari- 
son may be made. 


PEAK LOAD ON GENERATORS LESS THAN 
CAPACITY 


Table II shows the method of obtain- 

ing the total kilowatt-hours per month 
and the load factor. 
In the first column are listed the various 
machines that are developing power. The 
second column gives the five-minute peak 
load for each machine. It will be no- 
ticed that for the generators this peak 
is less than the capacity, but this is al- 
most universally the case in mine power 
plants. The fan engine runs at one speed 
during 10 hours of a working day, and at 
a speed requiring about one-half as much 
power for the remaining 14 hours, and 
for 24 hours of a non-working day. 

The hoist has a peak load of about 300 
kw. for five seconds, followed by a load 
of about 150 kw. for five seconds. The 
average time required for each trip will 
be about 52 sec., but for intervals of sev- 
eral minutes, this time may be as low as 
35 to 38 sec. The five-minute peak is the 
average kilowatts for five minutes, with 
the hoist working at its maximum speed. 
At the average speed, this peak will be 
about 42 kilowatts. 

The third column shows the capacity in 
kilowatt-hours of each machine if it 
works 24 hours. The fourth column in- 
dicates the actual kilowatt-hours during a 
24-hour working day. The ratio of col- 
umn 4 to column 3 designates the load 
factor for a 24-hour working day. Col- 
umn 5 shows the capacity in kilowatt- 
hours for 30 days, 24 hours per day. 
Column 6 shows the actual kilowatt- 
hours for 30 days. This column is made 
up of the figures of column 4 for 18 days, 
plus the kilowatt-hours for 12 non-work- 
ing days. The ratio between the values 
of column 6 and column 5 gives the load 





faetor for 30 days. The load factor of a 
mine plant depends largely on the amount 
of fan and pump load, and may vary 
from 13 to 40 per cent. 

Table IV shows the elements entering 
into the assumed installation together 
with the possible savings in these ele- 
ments when power is purchased. 

The interest, depreciation, repairs and 
upkeep are indicated for each part of the 
power plant. No saving is figured on the 


TABLE IV. 


Items Included in Cost 


Three engineers at $85.00. 
Two firemen at $75.00. 
One helper at $50.00. 
500 tons of coal at 50¢ per ton 
Oil, waste and packing..... 


Boilers: 
Cost, including stack 
Feed pumps..... 
Setting and foundation. . 
Feed water heater..... 


Interest at 5 per cent 
Depreciation 7 per cent. 
Repairs and one p. 
Insurance. é 


Boiler Building: 
Cost $2,000 
Interest at 5 per cent.... 
Depreciation at 5 per cent 
Upkeep and repairs... 


Engines: 
Cost Two generator engines. 
Hoist engine... 
Fan engine 
Elevator engine 
Screen engine 
Conveyor engine........ 
Pumps... 
Machine shop 


engine... 


Interest at 5 per cent.... 
Depreciation at 6 per cent.... 
Upkeep and repairs....... 


Building: 
Cost $2,500 
Interest at 5 per cent.... 
Depreciation at 5 per cent 
Upkeep and repairs....... 


Piping: 

Cost $1,500 

Interest at 5 per cent.... 
a ciation at 7 per cent. 
Upkeep and repairs....... 


Generator, switchboard and wiring: 
Cost $2,460 
Interest at 5 per cent.. 
Depreciation at 5 per cent.... 
Upkeep and repairs....... 
Superintendence 


Taxes at 1 per cent. of valuation (assessment 90 per ce nt. nt). eee 


Liability insurance at $1.33 per $100. 
Overhead 


TOLL GOS. ..66.05.0%:s 
Fixed charges... . 


Operating expenses........ 


*Provides for attendance at $145 per month. 


Vol. 


Lop Ts 
> an OO 


engine building, since it will prot. 


used for the new motor-genera: be 
switchboard. This apparatus sh be 
so placed that the hoist engineer . 10k 
after its operation during the da Ir 
the night shift, a man can be om. 16g 
for about S60 per month. 
GENERATORS SELECTED FOR PEAK 2) ER 
THAN AVERAGE LoAp 

In some cases where the genera: ire 
modern it may be advisable to ‘crain 
these generators and purchase motors to 
drive them. As a rule, the average !oad 
on a mine generator is very much below 


its rated capacity. The peak loads are. 
however, rather high, so that the gen- 
erators are really selected in regard to 
the peak rather than the average load, 
The type of load curve obtained on 4 
mine generator is shown in some graphiz 
charts in the paper, in the ‘March pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, entitled “Central Station Power 
in Coal Mines,” by W. A. Thomas. The 
older types. of machines will not stand 


COST BASED ON ONE MONTH OF 30 DAYS. 


Amt. saved 
with 
purchased 
powe r 


Total 
present 
cost 


5.00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 


*$110.00 
150 00 
50.00 
250.00 
40.00 


$4,000.00 
200.00 
800.00 
400.00 


$5,400.00 

2.50 29. 50 
31.50 
5000 
10.00 


8.35 S35 
8.35 8.35 
5.00 5.00 


So 


$3,000 
1,300: 
600 
200. 
150 
100 
400 
150 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
$6,100.00 
25.40 
30.50 
30.00 


ran 11.00 

11.00 
Senane is 15.00 
fe 7 oO 


$15 


cee 


3900.25 
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ocak loads much beyond their rated ca- 
sacity, and even if they would, the en- 
‘ines are seldom in condition to take care 
’ these loads. This characteristic of the 
engines is really a blessing in disguise 
or the generators. A modern commu- 
‘ating pole generator driven by an induc- 
ion or synchronous motor can be pur- 
chased to give 100 per cent. overload for 
hort periods with little or no drop in 
speed and with good commutation. The 
retaining of the old generator would re- 
guire a foundation for the motor, a belt, 
1 3 Roe and probably an extension to 

e building. The total cost would about 
yea the cost of a new motor-generator 
set, while the latter will be a much more 
satisfactory combination. Synchronous 
converters are also used instead of mo- 
tor-generator sets, depending upon the 
local conditions. 

OTHER CHARGES 


The item “superintendence” includes 
that part of the salaries of the master 
mechanic and superintendent chargeable 
o the production of power at the mine in 
question. 

TABLE V. COST OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


150-kw. motor-generator set.......... $2,800.00 
WHERMORNE ose te ¢ck cheeses 150.00 

75-hp. induction motor with starter for 
falscc.. 950.00 

250-hp. induction motor with control 
SO ORG. 5 os cose oe ive ere an ba 2,500.00 

-hp. induction motor with starter for 
GS as Sind cg 6 noms Owe a ea 400.00 

hp. induction motor with starter for 
machine shop...... 170.00 

-hp. induction motor with ste urter for 
SURGEON ol eu ly citar cr a eikie war ehe ees 170.00 
-hp. motor-driven pumps........... 650.00 

| ling, ineluding foundation, wiring 
ree HIE oc ooo knob bacon ne 1,000.00 
Total cost. oe ccesee $8,490.00 


Taxes are pn at - per cent. per 
, on an assessment of 90 per cent. of 
pitches 

Liability insurance is figured on the 
roll. 

“Overhead” includes that part of the 

lary of the officers and clerks of the 

upany and of the office expenses 
irgeable to the production of power, 
should be the same proportion of the 

overhead charge that the cost of 
er is of the total cost of production. 
he total cost per month is $1,165.45, 
which $284.40 is a fixed charge and 

!|.05 the operating expense. The sav- 
per month with purchased power is 
25. Since the total number of kilo- 
‘-hours per month is 50,640, the total 
of power per kilowatt-hour is $0.023. 
saving with purchased power will 
1.0178 per kilowatt-hour. The differ- 
between these values, or $0.0052, is 
common cost per kilowatt-hour, 
ch will exist in either case. 


Cost OF NEw EQUIPMENT 


Table V is given a list and cost of 
new equipment which must be pur- 
sed in order to utilize central station 
‘gy. Motors are provided to replace 
Present steam engines. All motors 
alternating-current motors, and can 
operated at any time, independently 


f 
t 
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of the supply of direct current. In some 
cases it may be preferable to supply a 
direct-current motor for the hoist, in 
which event a larger motor generator is 
required. This increase may be in the 
form of a larger generator or of two gen- 
erators driven by one large motor. One 
of the generators would be used for the 
direct-current supply for the mine and 
the other, with special control, for the 
hoist. If possible, the old hoist should 
be sold complete and an entire new elec- 
tric hoist installed. In the present case, 


TABLE VI. SALVAGE ON OLD EQUIPMENT 





4 boilers with stacks..... ee $400.00 
2 sy ed pumps and water heater....... 90.00 
2 150-hp. generator engines...... 600.00 

2 109-kw. — with belts and 
switchboard.......... evans 600.00 
Engine part of hoist..... = ay 50.00 
1 elevator engine ee eee ? 50.00 
B fair ONGiNe. «os ok os ek cee 75.00 
1 screen engine. ee earners : 25.00 
1 machine shop engine. ra ; 25.00 
1 conveyor and engine..... ; 30.00 
2 steam pumps........ aoe: é 50.00 
D251 ae eee en rere ee 50.00 
Total salvage.... ...- $2,045.00 
Total net cost. . ... 6,745.00 

Interest at 5 per cent for 
1 month $28.00 
Depreciation at 5 per cent for 

1 month 28.00 

Upkeep and repairs....... 15.00 

Potake. 43: if $71.00 

Operating and fixed charges per kw.-hr. for 
HEW CQUIDMIENE. 2... ee cee 30.0014 


an alternating-current motor will be sub- 
stituted for the steam engine at the hoist. 
A variable-speed alternating-current mo- 
tor will be supplied for the fan. In many 
cases air compressors are used to supply 
air for punchers and pumps. It might 
be advisable to do away with air com- 
pressors entirely, and install electric cut- 
ters and motor-driven pumps, as the ef- 
ficiency of the air system with its usual 
leaks is very low. However, in gaseous 
mines, it is sometimes considered danger- 
ous to operate electrical apparatus, in 
which case a motor-driven compressor 
should be furnished. 

One thousand dollars has been al- 
lowed in Table V for the installation of 
the new apparatus. This should be ample 
to provide for foundations, alterations 
in building, wiring and mechanical ap- 
plication. The total cost is 58790. 

In Table VI is shown the probable 
salvage that could be obtained for the 
old apparatus. These estimates shou!d 
be kept rather low, since it is some- 
times difficult to get good prices for old 
machinery. The total salvage amounts to 
$2045. The net cost of new equipment 
will, therefore, be S6745. The interest. 
depreciation, upkeep and repairs on the 
new equipment will amount to S71! per 
month. This is at the rate of S0.0014 per 
kilowatt-hour. 


SPECIFIC CosTs AND SAVINGS 


In Table VII some specific costs and 
savings are given. The total cost of power 
per kilowatt-hour, saving per kilowatt- 
hour with purchased power, and_ the 
common cost in either case, as before 
mentioned, are first shown. If the com- 
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TABLE VII. COSTS 


Total cost per kw.-hr. for power. $0 .023 
Saving per kw.-hr. if power is purch¢ ased 0.0178 
Common cost, in either case, per kw.-hr. $0 .0052 
Net operating and fixed chs urges per 
kw.-hr. for new equipment... .. 0.0014 
Total cost per kw.-hr. with pur- 
chased power, exclusive of cen- 
tral station charge... $0. 0065 
Charge per kw.-hr. by ce sntral station 
which would balance present 
CORD Sa io orale co Reo: me 0.0164 
Saving & Tr year at central station rate 
$0.0125 per kw.-hr. $2375 
Pe eee ure profit on net investme nt of 
$6,745...... 35.3 per cent. 
Saving per year at ‘ce sntral- Ste ition Tate 
of $0.01 per kw.-hr...... $3890 


Percentage profit on net investment. .57. 8 per cent. 
Present cost per kw. capacity (5-minute 


peak) per year for fixed charges. $11.65 
Present cost per kw.-hr. for operating 

GSPOUSES eS. oiwcce culos uecuees 0.0174 
Total cost per kw. -hr. with purchased 

power at $0.0125 per kw. -hr. 0.0191 
Total cost per kw.-hr. with purch: ised 

power at $0.01 per kw.-hr..... 0.0166 


mon cost is added to the cost per kilo- 
watt-hour with new equipment, we have 
S0.0066 as the total cost per kilowatt- 
hour with purchased power exclusive of 
the charge of the central station. If this 
value of 50.0066 is subtracted from the 
total cost per kilowatt-hour of S0.023, 
$0.0164 is obtained as the central-station 
charge which would make the total cost 
of power the same as at present. In 
other words, if the central-station rate 
were S0.0164 per kilowatt-hour, the total 
cost of power would be the same as at 
present. Any rate below $0.0164 will, 
therefore, represent a clear saving. At 
a rate of $0.0125 per kilowatt-hour, the 
saving would be 30.0039 per kilowatt- 
hour, or $2375 per year, which is a 
saving of 35.3 per cent. over all charges 
on the new investment. At this rate, the 
change would pay for itself in less than 
three years. At a rate of SO.01 per kilo- 
watt-hour, the saving would be $3980, or 
57.8 per cent. At this rate, the change 
would pay for itself in less than two 
years. 

A coal operator will readily under- 
stand that in his isolated plant he will 
have certain fixed charges which will be 
practically the same whether his plant 
operates or not. His power cost can be 
divided into fixed charges and operating 
costs. A central station supplying power 

TABLE VIII. GENERAL DATA 


Average working days per month.... 18 
Electrical kilowatt-hours per working 


day. hale ad iota. areal devas SOO 
Electrical ‘kilowatt-hours per  non- 

working day. 100 
Total steam and electric kilowatt- hours 

per working day 2,184 
Total steam and electric kilowatt-hours 

per non-working day 944 
Maximum electrica! kilowatt demand, 

momentary peak 180 
M: aximum electrical kilowatt de mand, 

five-minute peak... 150 


Maximum total steam and electric 
kilowatt demand, momentary 
peak... 150 

Maximum total steam and electric 
kilowatt demand, five-minute 


peak....... Rite wien 293 
Capacity of gene rators.............. 200 
Total kilowatt-hours per month..... 50,640 
Kilowatt-hours per ton output, based 

on 19,800 tons per month... 2.56 
Present total cost of power per kilo- 

watt-hour. . 0.0234 
Present cost per ton output for pow er. 0.0588 


Cost per ton output for power with 
central station energy at $0.0125 
per kilowatt-hour 0.0489 
Cost per ton output for power with cen- 
tral station energy at $0.0 per 
kilowatt-hour................ 0.0425 
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for his mine will also have a certain part 
of its total cost as fixed charges. In 
cases the fixed charges of the 
central station will be less than those 
incurred by the operator. The logical 
basis upon which to charge for central- 
station power would therefore be a cer- 
tain fixed charge per kilowatt capacity 
of substation or kilowatt demand, plus 
a rate per kilowatt-hour which will be 
equivalent to the operating expense. In 
the present case, if the fixed charge were 
made S12 per year per kilowatt demand 
on a five-minute peak basis, the charge 
per kilowatt-hour would be 30.0067 to 
make the total cost equivalent to 30.0125 
per kilowatt-hour. With the fixed charge 
system the total cost per kilowatt-hour 
decreases with the amount of power 
used. This is an incentive for the op- 
erator to extend the use of power as 
much as possible. 

There are certain advantages that cen- 
tral-station power has over isolated 
plants that cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, and in most cases, even 
when the fixed charge is the same as the 
operator would have in his own plant 
and the charge per kilowatt-hour is 
equal to his own operating expense, it 
would still be -greatly to his advantage 
to purchase central-station power. 

In Table VIII is given some general in- 
formation in regard to the plant under 
consideration, showing the results of the 
tests and investigations, which should be 
made at a mine. The momentary and 
five-minute electrical peaks are obtained 
from the graphic records. These load 
curves are very interesumug and show 
clearly the extremely fluctuating nature 
of the load, as well as the low average 
demand. The maximum momentary elec- 
trical load is often less than the con- 
tinuous capacity of the generators. A 
modern commutating-pole generator of 
100-kw. capacity would easily take care 
of the load where two 100-kw. ald-type 
machines are used at present. A 150-kw. 
generator has been figured on to allow 


nany 


for the additional load of the pumps 
when changed to electric, and also to 
provide for future extensions. The in- 


Table VIII will serve 
as a guide for the central station in de- 
termining the capacity of its lines, trans- 
formers, meters, switches, etc. The 
power required is 2.56 kilowatt-hours 
per ton mined. Since the cost per kilo- 
watt-hour is 30.0234, the present total 
cost of power per ton mined will be 
S0.0588. 


formation given in 


CONCLUSIONS 


Summarizing the above information, the 
following reasons are given to prove the 
advisability of a mine’s purchasing cen- 
tral-station energy rather than generat- 
ing its own power. 

1. Lower cost of operation. 
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2. Worry and care of power plant re- 
moved. The legitimate business of a 
coal operator is to mine and ship coal, 
and he should not try to carry on another 
business of so different a nature, at the 
same time. The efficiency of his plant 
will be greatly increased if he can spend 
his entire time in looking after the min- 
ing and shipping of the coal. 


3. Reliability, which means greater 
production. 
4. Much less expense involved in 


shutting down mine. 

5. Capital needed for new power plant 
can be used for new development. 

6. Increased output and  additiona! 
power can be obtained quickly with small 
increase in capital. 

7. Increase of production on account 
of increase of efficiency, due to ample 
power at ail times. 

8. No change in speed of and 
pumps due to steam pressure falling oc- 
casionally. 

About the only disadvantage is that 
additional capital is often required with 
which to purchase new apparatus, but 
when the large returns in the shape of 
decreased operating expenses are shown, 
this capital is not difficult to obtain. 


fan 








Safety Device for Slope Car 
By A. W. 
The Rockwood slope of the Roan Iron 
Co., at Rockwood, Tenn., is located on 
the eastern escarpment of Waldens Ridge, 
at an elevation of 989 ft. above mean 
tide, and is driven through the con- 
glomerate of the coal measures for a dis- 
tance of 400 or 500 ft., until it intersects 
the Sewanee seam of coal, running 
thence, with the full dip of the seam, to 
its terminus, a distance of 4050 feet. 


EvANS* 








vey the men to and from the \ 
places. 

In details of construction, the 
very simple, as will be noticed fro 
sketch. Double clevis hitchings are 
The feature deserving special menti 
the device for catching the cars in 
of the rope breaking or the hitchings 
ing away. This safety appliance is 
structed of 1'4-in. round iron, and 
as shown. When hoisting, the dev: 
thrown back toward the rear of the 
and drags the surface of the slope 
tween the rails. Mr. Richards states | 
the catch is positive in its action. 
bearings for the 1'4-in. rod are located 
at the points where it passes through the 
sides of the car and are reinforced with 
3x3-in. angle iron, which also serves to 
hold the sides in an upright position and 
to reinforce the car longitudinally. 








The Record in Ship Coaling 


There are those who assert that the 
average Asiatic laborer is not the most 
rapid and industrious in the world; but 
any naval officer who has had to go 
through with the disagreeable and dirty 
cperation of ship-coaling, can confidently 
state that there are occasions and con- 
ditions, when there is little left to be 
desired in the way of rapidity of move- 
ment on the part of the coolie. 

Up to a recent date the maximum rate 
of ship-coaling, was about 50 tons per 
hour. In November, 1905, however. the 
record was set at 92 and in February ot 
1906 even this record was surpassed by 
8 tons per hour, bringing the average up 
to double that which was considered fair 
a few years ago. 

It must be remarked in this connec- 
tion that there is a limit to the space at 














SAFETY DEVICE FOR 

The elevation at the foot of the slope 
is 592 ft., or 397 ft. lower than the por- 
tal. In hoisting coal, 20 mine cars are 
handled in each trip, the capacity of 
each car being one and one-fifth tons, 
and the running time 15 min. One-inch 
plough-steel rope is used. The mine cars 
are of peculiar pattern, having straight 
flaring sides and are of unusual depth. 
No one working in the mines is allowed 
ts ride the loaded or empty trips, as the 
slope is tortuous in its ascent. Mr. Wil- 
liam Richards, the superintendent, de- 
signed the car shown in Fig. 1. to con- 





*Brushy Mountain Coal Mines, Petros, 


Tenn. 


MAN CAR ON 


INCLINED PLANE 


which coolies laden with coal c 
a gang-plank, and also to the 


distance between coolies on 
Thus in order to increase th: ery 
there are necessarily either n ng 
planks and bunker-openings. jore 
favorable position of the coal | 

Be that as it may, the record speed 
in coaling has again been rais the 
British ship of war “Terrible,” nich 
1150 gross tons were brought 2 wed 
away in 714 hours—which fig: ut to 
about 150 tons per hour; in and 
there were 8 bunker openings ee 


the liveliest time of this Co... = 
rate was 180 tons per hour. 
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Feeding Device for Tipple 
Screens 


There are many coal-mining plants at 
vhich, on account of the lack of neces- 
cary tipple height, it is impracticable 
o have bar screens of sufficient length 
‘o properly screen the coal. In any case, 
one of the principal difficulties encount- 
ered in screening coal is the fact that 
where it is dumped directly from the 
nine cars onto the screens, the material 
passes down with a rush in large masses, 
carrying with it an undue proportion of 
small sizes and slack. 

At the mine of the Carr Wood & Coal 
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sufficiently tight to revolve when the 
drums are placed in motion. 

Between the drums, on the upper path 
of the belt, should be placed a short 
section C of mine rail to provide a track 
for the small wheels D, placed on the ends 
of each strip B and thus prevent sagging 
of the belt from the weight of coal in 
the hopper. It is obvious that after pass- 
ing over the forward roller A on the 
return run these wheels need no support 
until again reaching the upper portion of 
the circuit. The strips B may be placed 
loosely, side by side, forming a trans- 
versely rigid, but longitudinally flexible 
support for the belt. 











TRAVELING BAND 


. near Lytle, Tex., the device shown 
ihe accompanying sketch was devised 
Mr. Carr to obviate this difficulty. 
extra amount of power required to 
rate the attachment is so slight that 
tay be ignored. The mine cars dump 
the usual manner, but the coal, in- 
of falling directly onto the screen 
s, goes into a hopper, beneath the 
tom of which passes a moving belt, 
structed as hereafter described. This 
being in continuous motion, con- 
s the coal from beneath the hopper, 
delivers it upon the screens at uni- 
Nn rate. 

he apparatus has proved wholly sat- 
ctory and is constructed as follows: 
drums A may be made of any con- 
ent material, and connected, prefer- 
by sprocket and chain to the motive 
er. They should be approximately 
. long, or extend at least 3 in. each 
¢ of the hopper bottom, and be placed 
. less than 4 or 5 ft. center to center, 

7 allel and horizontal. 
The belt consists of an endless strip 
i heavy canvas, brattice cloth or other 
<vailable material, whose width equals 
‘se length of the rollers. To this cloth 
per are attached, on the outside, wooden 
| “irips B, 2x4 in. by 3 ft. long, placed side 
‘y side to form a centinuous circuit 
‘round both drums. The whole is made 


c 








FEEDER FOR TIPPLE 
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SCREENS 


A simple slot and screw adjustment 
of the axle of one of the rollers A, is 
provided for loosening and tightening the 
belt. The whole apparatus may readily 
be constructed at any mining plant and 
with friable coals, or tipples having short 
or steep screens, will readily pay for 
itself. 








Coal Land Development in 
Southern Utah 


A coal-land and railroad transaction 
involving ten million dollars is being con- 
summated by William G. Sharp, presi- 
dent of the United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co. The coal properties 
are in Emery County, Utah, and the pro- 
jected railroad is to be built from Provo 
te Mohrland, which is in the heart of 
the coal district. 

That there is a plan under way to 
consolidate additional coal-land holdings 
in the Emery County zone and to create 
an extensive system of coal mines under 
one head is shown by pending negotia- 
tions for further purchases. Foremost 
among the interests named as the pos- 
sible purchasers of the properties in- 
volved, are the United States Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co. and the Davis 
coal combination of West Virginia. Mr. 
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Sharp has been at work on the trans- 
action since the first of February and 
has been assisted by Thomas Davis, who 
is at the head of the Davis coal interests. 

The details of the transaction which 
have thus far come to light are as fol- 
lows: Stock in the Castle Valley Coal 
Co. to the amount of $750,000 has been 
taken over by Mr. Sharp. The entire 
issue of Black Hawk coal mine stock, 
at a price said: to be $600,000, has been 
transferred to him, and an option on 
Consolidated Fuel stock to the extent 
of $1,200,000 is arranged. In addition 
to these purchases, Mr. Sharp is assum- 
ing responsibility for outstanding bonds 
as follows: Castle Valley Coal Co., 
$1,200,000; Consolidated Fuel Co., 580,- 
000. The estimated cost of the Utah 
Coal R.R., from Provo to Mohrland, is 
placed at $5,000,000, thus bringing the 
total amount involved up to $9,550,000. 
Stock is still outstanding as follows: , 
Censolidated Fuel Co., $1,050,000; Castle 
Valley Coal Co., $800,000; making a 
total of $1,850,000. 


THE UTAH COAL R.R. 


The route of the Utah Coal R.R. will 

follow the main line of the Denver & 
Rio Grande south to Thistle. Then it 
will parallel the branch line running to 
Marysvale until it reaches Hilltop, here 
turning east and south to Mchrland. The 
maximum grade to Hilltop will be 1 per 
cert. and from Hilltop to Mohrland the 
grade will not exceed 2 per cent. The 
line will be 90 miles long. The outcrop- 
pings of the great coal measures are 
first encountered on the trip duwn from 
lilltop, at an altitude of 8000 ft. The 
seams can be traced along their exposed 
outcroppings for a distance of 175 miles 
within the state of Utah. In fact, the 
same measures have been followed with 
comparatively slight breaks all the way 
down into Mexico. The beds along the 
line of the proposed railroad are any- 
where from 18 to 32 ft. in thickness and 
as many as five are exposed in most 
places. 

The new railroad will connect with 
the Castle Valley R.R. at Mohrland, mak- 
ing a continuous line through the coal 
region to Price. At present, the mines 
at Hiawatha and Mohrland and those 
along the route of the Castle Valley R.R. 
ship their coal to Price by this line 
and from there, it is carried to distribut- 
ing points by the Denver & Rio Crande. 
Heretofore the great drawback complain- 
ed of has been the inability of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande to supply sufficient 
transportation facilities. 

Thousands of acres of coal lands are 
available to the big interests that have 
entered this field. Aside from the piop- 
erties that have been taken over and are 
being negotiated for by Mr. Sharp, large 
tracts are held by former United States 
Senator William H. Clark, P. J. Quealey, 
J. H. Mays and W. S. McCormick. 
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Current Coal Literature 


The Best Thought Culled from Contemporary Technical Journals, Domestic and Foreign 

















Nitroglycerin 

A bulletin of the Bureau of Mines, 
written by Walter O. Snelling and C. G. 
Storm, makes the following statements 
among others: 

“Nitroglycerin begins to decompose at 
temperatures as low as 122 deg. or 140 
deg. F. At a temperature of 158 deg. F., 
the commercial article evolves enough 
nitrous fumes to give a decided test with 
potassium-iodide-starch paper at the ex- 
piration of 15 to 30 min. Moreover, ni- 
troglycerin even at very low  tempera- 
tures tends to be somewhat volatile, and 
it is a well known fact that even at ordi- 
nary room temperatures it loses slowly in 
weight through volatilization. At some- 
what higher temperatures, both its de- 
composition and evaporation increase. 


BoILING NITROGLYCERIN 


At a temperature of about 275 deg. F., 
the decomposition of nitroglycerin is so 
rapid that it causes the liquid to become 
of a strongly reddish color, owing to the 
absorption of the nitrous fumes resulting 
the decomposition of the liquid; and at 
a temperature of about 293 deg. F. the 
evolution of decomposition products is so 
rapid that at atmospheric pressure ebul- 


lition begins and the liquid “boils” 
strongly. This “boiling” is due in part 


to the evolution of decomposition prod- 
ucts (mainly oxides of nitrogen and water 
vapor) and in part to the actual volatili- 
zation of nitrogen itself, 

The decomposition is accompanied by 
the evolution of much heat, and as soon 
as ebullition has begun, enough heat is 
generated by the liquid to raise the tem- 
perature of the mass rapidly, unless some 
means is provided for conducting away 
the heat which is evolved. At tempera- 
tures between 293 and 419 deg. F., the 
ebullition ef nitroglycerin becomes more 
and more violent; at higher temperatures 
the amount of heat produced by the de- 
composing liquid becomes proportionate- 
ly greater, and at about 424.4 deg. F. ni- 
troglycerin explodes. 


DECOMPOSITION 


When nitroglycerin is maintained at a 
temperature between 293 and 410 deg. F., 
its decomposition goes on rapidly, accom- 
panied by much volatilization, and under 
these conditions nitroglycerin may’ be 
readily distilled. The distillate consists 
of nitroglycerin, nitric acid, water and 
other decomposition products. The residue 
which remains after heating nitroglycerin 





for some time under such conditions prob- 


ably consists mainly of glycerin, with 
small amounts of dinitroglycerin, mono- 
nitroglycerin and other decomposition 
products. These substances are far less 
explosive than ordinary nitroglycerin, and 
accordingly by heating nitroglycerin slow- 
lv it can be caused to “boil”? away, until 
the residue consists of products that are 
practically nonexplosive. In a number 
of experiments, nitroglycerin was thus 
heated, and a copious residue was ob- 
tained. By carefully raising the tem- 
perature, this residue could be made to 
char without explosion. 


DEPARTURES FROM STANDARD 


The temperature at which ebullition of 
nitroglycerin begins at normal atmospher- 
ic pressure was found to be 293 deg. F. 
This result is correct within four degrees, 
although different samples of nitro- 
glycerin naturally have somewhat differ- 
ent ebullition points, depending upon 
acidity, length of time of storage, etc. The 
temperature at which explosion is 
brought about (424.4 deg. F.) should be 
accurate within about nine degrees, differ- 
ences being due, not to the method of 
testing, but to the individual variations of 
different samples of nitroglycerin. 








Rotting Mine Timbers 


G. B. McDonald, in the “Iowa En- 
gineer,”’ makes the following comment on 
the action of fungi and bacteria in de- 
stroying mine timber. Decay in wood is 
an organic process caused by low forms 
of plant life, either bacteria or fungi. 
The bacteria are microscopic in size, but 
the fungi become conspicuous when the 
fruiting bodies appear on the surface of 
the wood. The fungi consist of small 
vegetable threads which penetrate the 
wood structure, and these are the real 
cause of decay rather than the fruiting 
bodies commonly known as punks, or 
brackets. Under proper conditions the 
spores produced by the fungi gain access 
to the wood structure, and decay soon 
begins. 

The spores of the rot-producing fungi 
may gain access to the timber either be- 
fore or after the timber has been felled; 
however, it is generally the case with 
mine timbers that the disease is con- 
tracted after the timber has been placed 
in the mine, due to its proximity to other 
decaying timbers. A rough wood fur- 
nishes excellent places for the lodgment 








and also good conditions ‘or 
holding moisture, thus hastening 
process of decay. Although timbers ma, 
have been sufficiently treated externally 
with some good preservative, the spores 
often gain entrance to the interior of the 
stick through season-checks' or 
which are not thoroughly protected by 
the preservative fluid. 

It is frequently the case that a fungus 
is growing in the timber before the tree 
is felled. If the fungus is subsisting on 
live wood, and is not able to survive on 
dead tissue, the felling of the timber 
causes the death of the fungus and 
avoids further decay from that source. 
If the fungus is developing in the heart- 
wood of the tree, which is practically 
dead tissue, the rot may continue to de- 
velop after the tree has been cut down 
and worked up into mine timbers. 

Wood is composed of smal! 
which are made of cellulose; 
these cells is a substance known as lig- 
Some species of fungi attack only 


of spores, 


cracks 


Pelle 
CClis, 


around 


nin. 

the cellulose of the wood, others only 
the lignin around the cells, and_ still 
others disintegrate both lignin and cel- 
lulose, causing a complete breaking 
down of the wood structure. After the 


wood is first attacked by a fungus, dis- 
coloration takes place, and later the 
wood fibers are changed to such an ex- 


tent as to make the wood soft, brittle and 
practically worthless for any pur; 

Any fungus must have for its proper 
development a supply of moisture, heat, 
air and food. Without any one of these 
the fungi cannot develop. In paces 
where the timbers are constantly dry 
there is no danger of rot-produciny fun- 
gi doing damage. The conditions which 
hasten the rotting of timber those 
where the wood is constantly rected 
to alternate wetting and drying. 4 good 
circulation of air is also an rtant 
factor in preserving timber in mine, 
in that it tends to reduce the : nt of 
moisture present. Shafts wh venti- 
lation is poor and where there ‘s an 
abundance of moisture and he re the 
most favorable for the develop cnt of 
fungus diseases. Although ss of 
mine timbers can never be Ww! pre- 
vented, yet their life can be ma- 
terially increased through pror meth- 
ods of seasoning and preservative treat 
ment. 

For all classes of round timber, either 
posts, piles, or mine props, it is thor- 

removal of 


oughly understood that the 
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‘he bark prevents decay to a certain ex- 
cent. This is due to-the fact that while 
he bark is on, the wood adjoining the 
uner bark is kept constantly. moist, and 
he conditions are ideal for the develop- 
ment of fungus. The peeling is effective 
nasmuch as it hastens the seasoning 
orocess. The cost of pceling is an item 
which must necessarily be considered. 

However, we are told by the Forest 
Service that it costs only from 20c. to 
S0c. per ton to peel mine timbers. It is 
no doubt true that many times this 
amount is saved by the increased length 
of life of the timbers. The simplest 
means of materially increasing the life 
ef wood is by proper seasoning. It is 
well known that the amount of moisture 
in any piece of green timber depends 
upon the part of the tree from which 
the timber has been cut. The outer zone 
of a tree, or the sap-wood, contains a 
much greater amount of moisture than 
the heart-wood. On this account, and for 
the reason that the outer zone is more 
exposed to fungus spores, the sap-wood 
is more subject to decay than the heart- 
W ood. 

On the other hand, the sap-wood por- 
tion of a tree will season more rapidly 
than the heart-wood portion. By piling 
the timber in such manner as to permit 

free circulation of air the seasoning 
process can be accomplished quite rapid- 

The time required for the seasoning 
depends to a large extent on the climate. 
kiln drying the moisture content of 
timbers can be reduced to a smaller 

r cent. than by the mere process of 
casoning; however, this will add a con- 

derable item of expense. 

It is well known that by reducing the 

isture content the strength of the wood 

materially increased, provided that an 
cessive amount of moisture is not 
iven off so that the wood structure is 
ected. A piece of timber well satur- 

with moisture is generally consid- 

{ about one-half as strong as a prop- 

‘y seasoned stick. 








Compensation 


‘he first country to adopt a compre- 
nsive system of accident compensation 
2 national scale was Germany in 1884; 
‘stria followed in 1887, and since then 
tically all industrial foreign coun- 
-S have adopted this plan, with greater 
SS modifications. Disregarding acts 
ccting only selected groups of work- 
i, the following list shows the order 
which the various countries passed 
“Ss providing national systems of acci- 
‘it compensation: Germany, 1884; 
ustria, 1887; Norway, 1894; Finland, 
“JS: Great Britain, 1897; Denmark, 
“'S: Italy, 1898; France, 1898: Spain, 
0; New Zealand, 1900; South Aus- 
‘ia, 1900; Netherlands, 1901; Greece, 
IN01; Sweden, 1901; Western Australia, 
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1902; Luxemburg, 1902; British Colum- 
bia, 1902; Russia, 1903; Belgium, 1903; 
Cape of Good Hope, 1905; Queensland, 
1905; Hungary, 1907; Transvaal, 1907; 
Alberta, 1908; Quebec, 1909. The State 
of New York also passed a compensation 
law in 1910. 








Canadian Fuel Production 
in 19]] 
By JOHN McLEIsH* 


The long continued strike which took 
place in the coal mines of southern Al- 
berta and eastern British Columbia, was 
responsible for a considerable falling off 
in the coal production of Canada, in 
1911. 

The total production during the past 
year, comprising sales and shipments, 
colliery consumption and coal used in 
making coke is estimated at 11,291,553 
short tons, valued at $26,378,477. This 
is a decrease of 1,617,599 tons or nearly 
12.53 per cent. f:om the production of 
1910, which was 12,909,152 tons, valued 
at $30,909,779. 

There was an increase of 562,978 tons 
in the Nova Scotia production; that of 
New Brunswick remained practically sta- 
tionary while an increase of about 23,097 
tons is shown in Saskatchewan. 

In Alberta, the decrease was about 
1,396,412 tons or 48 per cent. and Brit- 
ish Columbia also shows a falling off 
of 794,243 tons or nearly 24 per cent. 

The production by provinces was ap- 
proximately as follows: 


1910 1911 
Province Tons Tons 
Nova Scotia .:..... 6,431,142 6,994,120 


British Columbia ... 3,330,745 2,536,502 
AURGRNA. on ccc cckcwcis Gees 1,498,057 
Saskatchewan ..... 181,156 204,253 
New Brunswick ... 55,455 55,781 
Yukon Territory ... 16,185 2,840 

ROME ove deaiemess 12,909,152 11,291,553 


The exports of coal in 1911 were 
1,500,639 tons, valued at $4,357,074 as 
compared with exports of 2,377,049 tons 
in 1910, valued at 56,077,350, a decrease 
in exports of 876,410 tons. 

Imports of coal during the year in- 
clude bituminous 8,905,815 tons valued 
at $18,407,603; slack 1,632,500 tons, 
valued at $2,090,796 and anthracite 4,- 
020,577, valued at $18,794,192, or a 
total of 14,588,892 tons valued at $39,- 
292,591. The imports of coal in 1910 
were, bituminous 5,966,466 tons; slack 
1,365,281 tons and anthracite 3,266,235 
tons, or a total of 9,872,924. 

The total production of oven coke in 
1911 was 847,402 tons valued at $2,340,- 
674 as compared with the production of 
902,715 tons valued at $3,462,872 in 
1910. The total quantity of coal charged 
to ovens was 1,228,700 short tons. 


*Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Mines Department of Canada, Ottawa. 

Note—Abstract from the [Preliminary 
Report on the Mineral Production of 
Canada. 
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By provinces the production was, Nova 
Scotia, 469,305 tons; Ontario 259,554 
tons (made from imported coal); Alberta 
36,216 tons and British Columbia 82,- 
327 tons. All the coke produced was 
used in Canada with the exception of 
9290 tons sold for export to the United 
States. 

The quantity of coke imported during 
the calendar year was 751,389 tons, val- 
ued at $1,843,248 as compared with im- 
ports of 737,088 tons, valued at $1,908- 
725 in 1910. 








Promising Coal Fields in 
Arizona 


Although Arizona has produced no coal 
on a commercial scale, it contains prom- 
ising fields, which may be profitably ex- 
ploited when transportation is afforded 
and when population and manufactures 
have reached a point which will provide 
a market for the output. The more im- 
portant of these fields are the Black 
Mesa coal fields, in the Hopi and Navajo 
Indian reservations, which are included 
within Coconino, Navajo, and Apache 
counties, and the Deer Creek field, in 
the extreme eastern end of Pinal County. 

The U. S. Geological Survey estimates 
that the coal land in the Black Mesa 
fields covers 5920 square miles, and that 
the fields contain 14,082,000,000 short 
tons, of which 8,000,000,000 tons are re- 
coverable, the rest being under very 
heavy cover. The Deer Creek coal field 
includes an area of 30 square miles in 
the middle of the copper-producing re- 
gion of Arizona, and, estimating that 24 
in. of coal extends through the 30 square 
miles, the coal beds contain about 60,- 
000,000 short tons. 

In these fields there are two grades of 
coal—one a hard black coal, well adapted 
for transportation and for commercial 
uses and also possessing some coking 
quality; the other a soft, badly crushed 
coal, which carries a high percentage of 
ash and could probably not be marketed 
except locally. It is believed, however, 
that as this lower grade of coal is high 
in volatile matter it could be used for 
the manufacture of gas, to be piped to 
the places of consumption or used in the 
development of electrical power. 








For the regenerative-flame arc lamp, 
the following advantages are claimed: 1. 
It is the only lamp combining the high 
efficiency of flame lamps with the long 
life of the inclosed lamp. 2. Long burn- 
ing hours, 70 to 100 hours on one pair of 
carbons. 3. Low cost of carbons, 10 hr. 
for 2c. 4. High candle-power, 4000 
candle-power maximum at 15 deg. from 
horizontal. 5. It is the most efficient 
method of lighting, replacing four to eight 
of the ordinary type of electric arc lamps. 
For colliery and shaft-head lighting a gas, 
fume, and waterproof case is provided. 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Minin 


Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 











The coal industry is full of champions. 
We have champion drillers, champion 
loaders, champion rescuers, champion 
transitmen, and some men are champion 
salary grabbers. In the matter of figur- 
ing out things Frank Haas, consulting 
engineer of the Consolidation Coal Co.. 
Fairmont, W. Va., has the longest head 
and is captain of all the specialists in his 
line. 

When it comes to exploding theories, 
Frank can slip up, ignite your pet idea, 
and get away before you know the durn 
And, talk about “being 
trom Missouri,” well, Sir! the fellow who 
coined that expression meant Dayton, 
Ohio, and was looking straight at ‘““F. H.” 
when he uttered the words. Mr. Haas 
is the proverbial and original “show me,” 
for every scheme that is presented for 
his approval not only has to be properly 
introduced, but has to eat, sleep and ino!d 
hands with him before anything re- 
sembling an “O.K.” label is attached. 

“Research” is his first name; “analyti- 
cal’ his middle appellation. With him 
a thought commences as an impression, 
strengthens to an idea, grows to a pur- 
pose, and culminates in action. He be- 
lieves that the only way you can slowly 
master the whole is to dwell carefully 
on the details. Things invincible in their 
collective capacity, and in a state of 
union, gradually may be overcome when 
they are separated, and it is this habit 
of going to the bottom that has placed 
“F.H.” at the top of his profession. 

Born at Dayton, Ohio, in 1873, Frank 
Haas was educated at the common and 
high schools of his native town. Later 
he entered the Ohio State University, and 
in 1895 received the degree C. E. The 
following year was spent in post-gradu- 
ate work, for which he received an E. M. 
degree. 

In 1897, Mr. Haas was appointed chief 
chemist for the National Steel Co.. 
Sharon, Penn. He remained at Sharon 
until 1899, when he was made superin- 
tendent of the Southern Coal & Trans- 
portation Co., Berryburg, W. Va. Leav- 
ing this latter position in 1900, he ac- 
cepted a place as chemist and superin- 
tendent of Watts Furnaces, Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., Middlesborough, Ky. 

In 1901, “F.H.” allied himself with 
the Fairmont Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.., 
serving in the capacity of chief chemist. 
This was before the Fairmont people 
had perfected the great consolidation of 
companies that now exists and operates 


thing is aflame. 


FRANK HAAS 


in four different states. The present big, 
fine building that houses the operating 
officials and engineering departments of 
the Consolidation Co., in Fairmont, 
had not been erected, and Mr. Haas’ 
modest business abode was located in 
the basement of the old building. “Times 
do change.” and he and his associates 
now are fixed so comfortably in their 
new headquarters, that a mere look at 
the elegance of their surroundings causes 
the average coal man to turn green with 
envy. 

In 1905, Mr. Haas was made assistant 
general manager of the big corporation, 
then created and known as the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. The new concern in- 
cluded not only the Fairmont mines, but 
also took in the biggest operations in the 
Georges Creek, Md., field, and mines lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Somerset, Penn. 
Recently the Consolidation company ex- 
tended its sphere of activities into Ken- 
tucky, and within the next year, it is 
probable that this corporation will be 
producing more Kentucky coal than any 
other concern mining in that state. 

In 1907, when there was a shift in the 
makeup of the official staff of the Con- 
solidation company, Frank Haas was ap- 
pointed consulting engineer, and_ since 
that time has actually been the head of 
the technical work of the company. A 
great part of his time during the past 
two years has been spent in the develop- 
ment of the new acreage in Kentucky. 


The rapid rise of Mr. Haas to his 
ent important position has been diy 
most entirely to his own earnest anc 
ficient work. If, however, any one 
son had a hand in shaping his caree: 
affording him needed opportunities, : 
person was the late Lee Malone, peer « 
mine managers, and one of the bigs 
best men who ever engaged in mining 
coal. Mr. Malone started as a miner in 
the Fairmont field, and having only what 
education he gathered from the schooi of 
experience and hard knocks, he recog 
nized in Mr. Haas the qualities and ad- 
vantages he himself most lacked, and it 
is possible the “going” for Frank was 
made a bit smoother by Mr. Malone's 
early recognition of his unusual and val- 
uable ability. 

Frank Haas has not confined himself 
merely to the practical development and 
application of other people’s ideas to his 
own work, but has made any number of 
original investigations along new lines. 
It is probable that the first work on coal 
calorimeters in this country was done by 
him, in association with the late Prof. 
N. W. Lord. In the matter of “High 
Humidity for Mine Ventilation,” Mr 
Haas is somewhat of a pioneer, and his 
ideas on this subject are based on actual 
practice at the mines under his control. 
He believes that the saturation of a mine 
atmosphere with steam is not for the 
purpose of furnishing the water for wet- 
ting the mine, but is done to prevent 
evaporation of water naturally in vie 
workings. He says: “Theoretically. a 
place in a mine once thoroughly wet! 
and ventilated with a saturated at 
phere will remain wet indefinitely. 
then is the condition which should b 
tained.” He claims that in our shi 
mines high humidity does not injur 
men. 

Concerning mine laws, “F. H.” be 
that all legislative measures shou 
short and concise and their enfor 
rigid. Facts that are contained 
umes of matter are rarely disco’ 

He is also of the opinion that 
endeavors to supply the mine! 
plenty of air we have reached 
where the excess should be regi 
He believes over-ventilation is be 
a danger to the men. 

During the past year, Mr. Ha 
served as president of the West \ 
Coal Mining Institute, and the w 
this body has increased in sco} 
efficiency under his régime. 
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Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 

No copies will be sent free 
eularly. There will be no back num- 

bers. The figures shown here each week 
present live, net circulation.. 


“hon copies. 








This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
‘he dissemination of knowledge and the 
‘ree interchange of ideas among its read- 
‘s, all of whom are invited to become 


regular contributors. 
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Snap Judgment vs. Facts 

The battle between truth and patriot- 
ism is still waging. Some value patriot- 
ism more than truth, some esteem truth 
more than patriotism, and then there are 
some who eschew both truth and patriot- 
ism and cover themselves with the toga 
candida, and seek office. 

Under the government frank, bearing 
the eagle, laurel leaves and_ printing 
press of the Government Printing Office, 
circulates a little pamphlet in a paper 
cover entitled “A Federal Mining Com- 
mission, Address of Randolph 
Haynes, M. D., Special Commissioner on 


John 


Mine Accidents, State of California.” It 
was read before the joint session of the 


American Economic Association and the 


Association for Labor Legislation at 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 30. 1911. 
Dr. Haynes calls for our diatribes by 


stating that “‘some day we may come to 
regard fatalities which can be readily 
foreseen and so easily prevented as little 
better than murders.” His remarks spe 


cifically refer to three-quarters of our 
fatalities, that being the number declared 
to be unnecessary. We by no means ac- 
cept the statement that accidents can be 
reduced by prevision to one-fourth of 
their present frequency. 

But even then, preventable, foresee- 
able accidents do not necessarily involve 


criminal carelessness and if they do, the 


charge will lie equally against miners 
and management. If the operator, who 


is unfortunate enough to lose a man by 
accidental death, is a murderer then by 


parity of reasoning, the man who is 
killed, as a result of lack of foresight is 
To our 


accidents 


a dishonored suicide. narrow 


statement; most of the are 


roof falls. All 
the 
negligence of the man killed. 

Let that 
have been extremely stringent. compel- 
ling the operator to hire men to inspect 
the acts of the employee. It is severe 
and unjust to conclude that having gone 
to the full length of the legal require- 
ments, and having moreover engaged rib 


from such, if unneces- 


sary, involve contributory or sole 


it be remembered the laws 





bosses and timbermen for the workmen’s 
further protection, the operator is still to 
receive the condemnation for all misad- 
ventures, both when the employee him- 


self is alone blamable, and when the 
Stigma, greater or smaller, cannot be 


Two deaths are 
said to have added to the glory of the 


rightly laid on anyone. 


Federal service, but if such deaths had 
occurred in the mining industry, there 
have been some 


would unpleasant in- 


sinuations at the inquiry. It would have 
been necessary to defend the training of 
the men, their apparatus and the quality 
of the oxygen supplied. 


To prove his point, Mr. Haynes fairly 


wallows in statistics. He says: ‘From 
three to five thousand coal miners are 
annually killed outright in the United 


States.” We cannot find that anyone of 


authority has ventured to give any such 
figures, and we think the estimates so 
far compiled are reasonably exact. True, 
authorities differ several hundred lives in 
a single year, but that is because some 
try to work with an exact calendar, and 
others mix the calendar year used by 4 
like 
year of a state like Illinois. 


state Pennsylvania with the fiscal 

The highest death rate, according to 
J. A. Holmes’ computation, was 3127, and 
according to Frederick L. Hoffman, 2992, 
The latter statistician gives the average 
for the five years preceding 1910 as 2404. 
We do 


got 


know where J. R. Haynes 


from high 


not 


his data. Certainly not 


authority, though sometimes he follows 
such authority all too closely and fla- 
grantly, by laying great stress on the 
death rate of 1907, when Monongah, Darr 
and Naomi swelled the number of dead 
inordinately. 

He calmly compares the average rate 
of death in European countries with the 
black letter vear in American annals. 
Every country has its years of evil im- 
port. England has the year of the “Hu!- 
ton” disaster; France has that of Cour- 


riéres, and it is not fair to balance years 


of misfortune in one country with the 
average years of another. 
This special cammissioner—special 
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forsooth, because no commissioner was 
really needed—has spent much time far 
over the mountains from his state. He 
could not learn much about mining at 
home because only about 0.003 per cent. 
of the coal mined in the United States 
would then be subject to his supervision. 
In fact, single mines without railroad fa- 
cilities might easily be found mining 37 
tons per day, which is as much coal as 
is extracted daily between San Diego and 
Crescent City. 

He makes the statement that “of all 
American industries, mining is the most 
hazardous.” This is perhaps true, in a 
manner, because nearly every person in 
that industry is exposed to its full hazard. 
About 70 per cent. of the mine workers 
labor underground, whereas in railroad 
work barely 20 per cent. of the workers 
are trainmen. Hence, a bare fifth of the 
men face the real hazards of railroading; 
the rest are more likely to die of nervous 
diseases, of diabetes, rheumatism and 
dyspepsia, than of an accident. 

If, however, the coal workers as a body 
below and above ground are compared 
with the trainmen on the railroads of the 
United States, then the former have a 
distinct advantage, and even if under- 
ground coal workers alone are compared 
with trainmen, the latter have still a far 
larger death rate. In 1909 the death 
rate among trainmen was 4.87 per thous- 
and, the year before it was 6.66, in 1907 
it was 8 per thousand, and in the year 
preceding 8.07. 

Mr. Haynes says that American con. 
ditions are safer than European. It may 
be so, but it will take a large amount of 
careful analysis to prove it. We are un- 
willing to accept it on his snap judgment. 
How much he may be relied on is shown 
by his statement that “up to the present 
time, Americans are not operating in the 
very deep levels of 4000 ft. or lower, not 
uncommon in Europe.” A _ book pub- 
lished by no less a press than that of 
Cambridge, not more than a year ago, 
says: “In England we read that several 
collieries are 3000 ft. deep, and in Bel- 
gium two are nearly 4000 ft.” How 
does this statement agree with that of 
Mr. Haynes ? 

It is well known that mines over 4000 


ft. deep are regarded as doubtful prob- 
lems for the future, and that the Brit- 
ish Geological Survey has excluded de- 
posits over 4000 ft. deep from its econ- 
omic estimate of coal available. Many 
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European mines are still less than 1000 
ft. below the surface. 

We know that this does not answer 
Mr. Haynes’ comparison of home and 
alien mines, nor do we now desire to 
meet his statements in this editorial. But 
it may be permissible to say that experi- 
ence in America has shown that where 
the greatest dangers are faced, the great- 
est death rate occurs. The anthracite 
regions and Colorado have distressingly 
high death rates, and yet these regions 
lead in preventive and corrective meth- 
ods. 

We doubt whether the eulogies of Eu- 
In 1909 


in sixteen counties of Pennsylvania 1.45 


ropean countries are deserved. 


lives were lost per thousand men em- 
ployed. Looking over the list of “honor” 
we find counties recorded where safety 
is least considered, but where natura! 
conditions assure the safety of the 
mines. 

But Mr. Haynes has the Watteyne- 
Meissner-Desborough report to fall back 
on. The only report made by these three 
European experts to the United States 
makes none of the statements with which 
Mr. Haynes has credited them, and if 
it did, the case would not be proved. 
The casual observations of a stranger are 
interesting, naive and oftentimes pro- 
voking, but they are rarely in all points 
just. The honorable commission did not, 
however, find in their report that Amer- 
ican conditions were far better than in 
Belgium or France; they did not an- 
nounce that an unbelievable state of 
carelessness, negligence and ignorance 
prevailed in the United States. 

To show the dangers of snap judg- 
ments, we cite the fact that German 
mines have been badly infected by the 
hookworm. The German miner’s span of 
life has been reduced thereby and his 
vitality impaired. In America the worm 
has not been a part of our disagreeable 
experience. Let it. therefore, be said 
that an unbelievable state of careless- 
ness, negligence and ignorance prevails 
in the German Empire. We naturally 
hesitate to lay claims of this sort against 
Germany, or even Belgium, England, 
France or Hungary, though also infected. 

Truth has ‘the better of our ardent 
patriotism. Just as in those countries 
certain unfavorable hygienic conditions 
exist, not duplicated in American coal 
mines, so in our mines certain menaces to 
safety occur more markedly than in 
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England. As a matter of. fact, coa: dust 
conditions in America are as di‘eren; 
from those in Europe, as the mounraip 
mine conditions in Colorado are di!teren; 
from those in the lower hill country 
mines of Pennsylvania. The roof risk is 
also. a problem not altogether  per- 
sonal. 

This active commissioner of labor {:,s 


discovered that in 1869 there was a dis. 
aster at Avondale in Luzerne Co., Penn. 
“Many a miner since then has lost his 
life from the burning of wooden shaft 
structures erected since the Avondale 
disaster.” We only recall the burn- 
ing of the shaft timbers in one work- 
ing mine of America since that time, 
and the fire did not start in the shaft but 
in the mine. We recall, however, that 
last year the Threslington colliery build- 
ings, West Cornforth, England, burnt 
down and “lumps of burning timber” 
fell down both shafts, the “pithead being 
a mass of flames.” 

To return to our pamphlet, we are told 
by Mr. Haynes that the Briceville, Tenn.. 
accident is one of many cases where 2 
“second opening to the mine would have 
saved hundreds of lives.” We cannot 
see how any more men could have been 
saved than were in the mine, nor even 
how more men could have been saved 
than were actually killed. We cannoi 
understand how the commissioner can 
conclude there was but one opening 
when there were at least three. So here 
again the argument lags. 

Mr. Haynes desires the formation of a 
Federal Commission of five members, 
three of whom are scientific men, se- 
lected for their special eminence in the 
subject of coal mining. Let it be duly 
noted that John Randolph Haynes can- 
not meet such onerous requirements Th 
voters should mark him well, and his 


e 
it 


name is proposed, see that he be mot <p- 
pointed; for, to judge by his remarss. 1e 
could not pass a mine foreman’s «> mi- 
nation. 

And lest some should think we 0 
severe, we quote some of the ler 
gems of thought from this work: “In 
Europe a situation where a mine ‘0!c- 
man could not read would not be We 
stood. In America almost anybo.y 1s 
considered good enough to be ine 
foreman.” “The coal miner is prose DY 
his occupation to tuberculosis enc other 

not 


diseases.” And here, that we 
weary the Court, we rest our casv. 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 

















Be tish Columbia Examina- 
ons for First Class Cer- 
tificates —- Ventilation 


-Describe one system of ven- 
and general management you 
,.d adopt in a gaseous mine in order 
to keep the mine in a safe condition, both 
as to explosion and other causes. 


Uves. 


dns.—To avoid as far as possible the 
ignition of gas by the drivers’ lamps, the 
haulage road should be made the 
- air course for the mine. To 4d» 
this and to avoid the necessity of doors 
on the main haulage roads, the mine must 
be ventilated on the exhaust system. The 
plan of the mine and the ar- 
nent of the main entries will de- 
largely on the size of the proposi- 
The main roads should be driven 
on the double- or the triple-entry sys- 
tem, preferably the latter. In the triple- 
entry system the middle entry is the in- 
ke and haulage road, the two flank 
s should be the return air courses 
f mine. 
The mine should be equipped with a good 
type of centrifugal fan so arranged that 











the air current in the mine can be re- 
versed in case of need. The fan should 
be set back a short distance from the top 


of the air shaft and explosion doors pro- 
ided to prevent, as far as possible, the 
in of the fan in case of an ex- 





plosion occurring in the mine. All doors 
and r equipments at the shaft bot- 
tom ant elsewhere in the mine should 
de constructed of incombustible material. 
Doub ors should be used at all main 
points the air courses, and emerg- 
ene rs should be provided wherever 


ihe soort circuiting of the air, in case 
1 a \plosion destroying the doors. 
‘ off the escape of the men. As 


lar as acticable, these emergency doors 
should sO arranged as to close auto- 
matic.’ in the event of an explosion. A 
Strict -ipline should be maintained 
thro it the mine in regard to the use 
oF ar oils, powder and other ma- 
terial 

Que escribe the principle on which 
@ min n operates and does its work 
ne ~ ild the outlet to an exhaust far 
be arr -d so as to allow the air from 
se min to be discharged freely? The 
‘tea of -e discharge opening of a fan is 
TL B.S ft. and the quantity of air 
Passing rough. the fan 50,000 cu.ft. per 
oe “ot theoretical effect will be pro- 


“>. Suilding on this opening a chim- 


ney that will gradually expand until the 
dimension of the discharge will be 10 ft. 
by 10 ft.? 

Ans.—With respect to their principle 
of operation there are two types of mine 
fans: (1) The disk fan, 
by propelling the air by means of the 
rotation of its inclined blades. The prin- 
ciple is the reverse of that of the pro- 
peller of a ship. The rotation of the pro- 
peller drives the ship forward, 


to the resistance of the water. The ro- 


tation of the disk fan drives the air for- 


ward, the fan remaining in place. 

(2) The centrifugal fan acts on a dif- 
ferent principle from that just described. 
The rotation of this fan develops a cer- 
tain centrifugal force determined by the 
weight of air revolved in the fan and the 
velocity of its rotation. The centrifuga! 
force developed is exerted radially out- 
ward, causing the air to flow from the 
center toward the circumference of the 
fan. The air enters the center of ths 
fan and is discharged at its circumfer- 
ence. 

The action of the fan creates a differ- 
ence of pressure between the intake and 
discharge openings. The amount of this 
pressure, however, is determined by the 
resistance of the mine. Cut out or re- 
duce the mine resistance and the pres- 
sure falls. The greater the pressure es- 
tablished by the mine or the greater the 
mine resistance the less the quantity of 
air circulated by the same power. 

(b) The area of the discharge open- 
ing, 5x5 ft., is 25 sq.ft., which for a vol- 
ume of air of 50,000 cu.ft. per min. gives 
a velocity of 50,000 ~ 25 = 2000 ft. per 
min. The theoretical effect produced by 
enlarging the area of discharge by build- 
ing an expanding chimney, so that the 
area at the point of discharge will he 
10 x 10 = 100 sq.ft.. will be to reduce 
the velocity of discharge in the same 
ratio in which the area is increased, mak- 
ing it ‘4 of the original velocity, or in 
this case 500 ft. per min. The head due 
to the velocity of discharge varies as the 
square of the velocity. In this case, 
therefore, the theoretical effect is to re- 
duce the head due to the velocity of 
discharge, or to reduce the loss of head, 
in the ratio (14)? — 3. In other words. 
the loss of head due to the velocity 9f 
discharge is i; of what it was before the 
chimney was built. 

Ques.—How will a current of 100,009 
cu.ft. per min., passing in the main air- 
way of a mine, divide between the fol- 
lowing three splits ? 


which acts 


owing 


Split A, 6 ft. x 6 ft., 2000 ft. long. 
Split B, 6 ft. x 6 ft.. 4000 ft. long 
Split C, 6 ft. x 6 ft., 6000 ft. long. 


Find the quantity of air that will pass 
in each split, supposing the pressure on 
all the splits to be the same.* 

the 
G ft., 
split, 


Ans.—Since all the splits have 
same cross-section; namely, 6 ft. x 
the area and the perimeter, in each 
are the same; and, for the same pres 
sure per sq.ft. at the mouth of each split. 
the quantity of air in circulation is in- 
versely proportional to the square root of 
the length of the split. It is necessary. 
first, to find the value of the split po- 
tential, in .each case, which becomes 
here, the area and perimeter being con- 


stant jee 
11 
much simplified by reducing the lengths, 
2000, 4000, 6000 td the lower related 
values 2, 4+, 6, and substituting these for 
l in the above expression; thus, 
Split A. 


In this method, the work is 


Split B. 
= : 0.500 
] } + 
Split C, 
7 = = is = 0.408 
y 2 } 6 
Total 1.615 


Since the quantity of air passing in 
each split is proportional to the split po- 
tential, the several quantities of air pass- 
ing are found for each split; thus, 

Split A, 








Sx £3777 6 > aay 
mets < 100,000 = TI,4 44 cu. ft. pe mn. 
Split B 
0.500 ; ‘ 
ED 00,000 = 30,960 cu. ft. per main. 
1.615 ors 
Split C, 
0.408 : 
hashes 100,000 = 25,263 cu.ft. per min, 
1.615 
ot) 100,060 
*Note—-The reading in the above ques- 


tion has been slightly changed from the 
original so as to make the statement of 
the question harmonious. The original 
question states, “the current (100,000 
cu.ft.) passes through an airway 6x5 ft.. 
10,000 ft. long. which is divided into 
three splits,” giving the splits as above. 
This statement is at variance with itself. 
Sinee the areas of the airways in all the 
splits is 6x6 ft. and the total length of 
the splits is 12,000 ft. instead of 10,000 
ft.—Editor. 
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Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 














Booster and Tandem Fans 


Letter No. 1—Concerning the discus- 
sion of the use of a “booster” fan to as- 
sist the regular fan, in the ventilation of 
a mine; and the use of “tandem” fans, 
or two fans operating on the same air 
current, the one blowing and the other 
exhausting, I am glad to offer the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

The so cailed “booster” fan will, un- 
doubtedly, often permit the working of 
places where the air would otherwise be 
insufficient for the requirements, owing 
to leaky doors, stoppings, etc. We know 
that ail mine ventilation depends on the 
principle that the moving force or the 
force creating ventilation is the difference 
between two pressures namely, the pres- 
sures on the air at the intake and return 
openings, respectively. With the same 
pressure at both ends of an airway, no 
current will be created. 








Fic. 1. SHOWING LOCATION OF “‘BOOSTER”’ 
To OVERCOME EFFECT OF LEAKY 
STOPPING ETC. 


It is this condition that gives rise to 
bad-air periods, in mines dependent on 
natural ventilation alone. This condition 
occurs frequently in the spring and fall 
seasons, when the outside and inside 
temperatures are alike. The same condi- 
tion may also occur in the inner sections 
of a mine, owing to the leakage of air 
through poorly constructed stoppings and 
doors. When this is the case, there is 
practically no circulation of air in that 
section of the mine, which is thus cut off 
from the main air current. 

To overcome this difficulty, it is com- 
mon to install a “booster” fan within 
the mine, at the mouth of the affected 
section. This booster fan at once, by its 
action, creates a difference of pressure, 
increasing the pressure on the intake of 
ihe section over that on the return. The 
installation of this “booster” does not 


materially affect the total quantity of air 
entering or leaving the mine; but over- 
comes the tendency of the air to pass 
through the leaky stoppings and doors by 
creating a depression in that portion of 


the airway and throwing the air forward 
into the inner section of the mine. 

I have indicated, in a brief way, in the 
accompanying sketch (Fig. 1), the loca- 
tion of the “booster” fan B, with re- 
spect to the pitch headings adjacent where 
the circulation of air was deficient. At 
the point marked A, within the mine, the 
effective pressure of the principal fan is 
nil. The last bit of air is leaking through 
the brattice marked C. The “booster” fan 
installed at B is very effective in forc- 
ing air to the face of the pitch headings. 
It is under these conditions that the so 
called “‘booster” will assist, so to speal’, 
the principal fan and permit men to work 
in places where they could not work pre- 
viously, owing to the foul air. 

The advocate of the “booster” fan was, 
therefore, right when he said “It would 
permit him to work his men in places 
where he could not work them without 
this fan.” The other superintendent was, 
also, perfectly justified in saying that the 
second fan erected over the upcast shaft 
to assist the blowing fan at the down- 
cast shaft would not “draw.” Naturally, 
the second fan acted as an impediment or 
obstruction to the air current and de- 
creased the efficiency of the first fan, 
since the air current created by the first 
fan must pass through the second, which 
offers a certain resistance to its passage. 
This resistance of the second fan to the 
passage of air is due to the friction of 
the air against its surfaces and the de- 
flection it meets in passing through the 
fan. Two fans will always offer twice 
the resistance of one fan to the same air 
current. 


THE ACTION OF TWIN FANS 


In Figs. 2, I have shown two arrange- 
ments employing two fans in each. In 


the first arrangement, Fig. 2, (a). the 
fans are arranged in tandem, the one 
blowing and the other exhausting. The 


blowing fan is placed at the intake open- 
ing of the mine and the exhaust fan at 
the discharge opening. In this case, all 
of the air created by the first fan must 
pass through the second. In the second 
arrangement (b), both fans are placed 
either at the intake or the discharge open- 
ing of the mine. The fans work side by 
side, each taking its own portion of air. 
In this case, it is often supposed that 
the two fans will produce twice the quan- 
tity of air that would be produced in the 
same airway by one fan working alone; 
but this is not the case. 

The operation of the two fans will ne- 


cessitate an increase of power and pro- 
duce also an increase in the circulation. 
If no change is made in the course ot 
the air through the mine, any desired 
increase of quantity will require an in- 
crease of power in proportion to the 
cube of the ratio in which it is required 
to increase the quantity. Thus, to double 
the quantitv will require eight times the 
power. Two fans operated side by side 
would produce, assuming the power on 
the air was doubled, an increase of quan- 


tity in proportion to the cube root of 2 


Thus, ,* 2 -1.26. If each of these fans 
working alone, would produce a current 
of 20,000 cu.ft. per min. in this airway: 
when working together, they would pro- 
duce 20,000 x 1.26 = 25,200 cu.ft. per 
min. It is important to remember. how- 
ever, that since one-half of this volume 
of air is passing through each fan, the 








(od) 
SHOWING RIGHT (A) AND Wr 
Ways OF INSTALLING Two Fa? 
ON A SINGLE CURRENT 


FiG., 2. 
(B) 


work lost in each fan will be proport 
ately less; and, as a result, the 
fans will produce a slightiy larger gi 
tity of air than that above named 
other words, the circulation with 
fans running side by side will hay 
higher efficiency than can be realize. 
the operation of a single fan capab 
producing the same quantity of air. 

R. Z. Vircin 

Johnstown, Penn. 








Leiter No. 2—Referring to the ques: 
in regard to the practicability of ins: 
ing a “booster” fan to assist the 
fan; contained in your Foreword of * 
25, I wish to say that “booster” f:> 
are of advantage in mines where the 
travel is very long, where air courses 
of insufficient size to keep down tc 
water gage, or where the coal pitches I 
can think of no disadvantage due to tlic 
use of “booster” fans under any © 
cumstances. In all instances they wil! 
prevent loss of air by leakage due ‘9 
great pressure where only one fan }5 








June 8, 1912 
used. The principal expense is the cost 
of the fan itself and the power for run- 
ning it, which generally is electricity, 
which means the carrying of power for 
a long distance with the cost of copper 
and transmission losses. 
CARL SCHOLZ. 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., 
Chicago, III. 








Letter No. 3—“Is a _ booster or 
tandem fan practical, and will it in- 
crease the quantity of air, when both are 
operating on the same air current?” [ 
say, yes; it is practical and will increase 
the volume of air in proporion to the size 
and speed of the second fan. 

The Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., at 
its No. 25 mine, located in Sullivan 
County, Ind., installed a 6-ft. booster, 
electric-driven fan, in the intake airway, 
on one side of the mine, 1000 ft. from 
the foot of the downcast shaft. At the 
top of this shaft there is a 12-ft. steam- 
driven Crawford-McCrimmon fan, run- 
ning about 115 r.p.m. With the latter 
fan running alone, the ventilation on this 
side of the mine was poor and not suf- 
ficient for the number of employees in 
that section. Something had to be done 
and it was decided to install the booster. 

This booster is a disk fan, similar in 
construction to the Stine disk fan; and 
is geared to a mining-machine motor. 
The fan is running at 350 r.p.m., and 
Since it has been in operation the quan- 
tity of air in that air course is increased 
nearly threefold, as shown by measur- 
ing the air before and after the installa- 
tion was made. These facts can be 
verified by anyone who desires to come 
and measure the air when the fan is not 
Tunning and, again, when it is running. 
The booster only runs during working 
hours, and when first installed was run 
at 550 r.p.m. 
to be reduced as the booster took too 
much current to drive it, and at that speed 
made air enough to blow open the mine 
doors on the inside, which were hung so 
as to open both ways. If we give mine 
ventilation any study, and reason for a 
minute we will see the practicability of « 
booster fan when properly arranged. 

In passing air through the air courses 
of any mine, friction must be overcome: 
and as the air courses increase in length 
or contract in area the quantity of. air 
decreases unless the speed of the fan 
Can be raised so as to keep pace with 
the increase of friction, which is not al- 
ways practicable. But, when the fan has 
reached its limit, if we place another fan 
on the same air current, either midway 
in the air course or at the outlet, it will 
have the same effect as if we cut the 
length of the airway in two. Let us not 


make the mistake, however, that some 
have made, by placing two fans on the 
top of the same air shaft, and expect re- 





This speed, however, had _ 
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sults, for the fans so arranged, will often 
work against each other, and the ventila- 
tion will become worse than before the 
erection of the second fan. 


Shelburn, Ind. R. J. PICKetr: 








Letter No. 4—As to whether it 
is possible to run a “booster” fan to 
assist another fan to ventilate a mine, 
will say: If a blowing fan is forcing 
the air into a mine, but, on account of 
leaky doors and stoppings, a part of the 
inner workings or a certain section of the 
mine is not getting sufficient air, the in- 
take entry of this section being, as we 
say, “dead,” there is no doubt but that 
a “booster” can be installed at this point, 
which would take off enough air from 
the main air current and circulate the 
same through this section and back to the 
main current. The “booster” fan wouid 
thus assist the main fan to properly ven- 
tilate the mine, providing, however, the 
main fan is producing a sufficient volume 
of air for the entire mine. 

I am inclined, also, to believe that when 
the main fan, working on a continuous 
current, there being no air splits, does 
not produce sufficient air for the mine, 
a “booster” fan, installed near the head 
of the mine within the workings, would 
greatly assist the circulation of the air. 
This condition will often occur in the de- 
velopment of a mine, the mine resistance 
hecoming too great for the power of the 
fan, owing to the increase of friction and 
pressure. When the main fan, on this 
account, fails to produce the necessary 
velocity in the workings, it seems to me 
that a “booster” at the head of the mine, 
if of sufficient capacity, will pick up the 
air delivered to it by the main fan and 
drive it out of the mine. 

But, as for running two fans tandem, 
that is to say, one at the top of the 
downcast shaft, forcing the air into the 
mine, and the other at the top of the 
upcast shaft, exhausting the air from the 
mine, I do not believe this plan would 
improve the ventilation of the mine, for 
the following reasons: 

(1) If there were leaky stoppings, cut- 
ting the air off from some section of the 
mine, the exhaust fan would only pull 
the air through the leaky stoppings into 
the return current, and still leave the un- 
ventilated section of the mine in the same 
condition as before. 

(2) Again, in case all of the stoppings 
are in good condition, it does not seem 
to me that tandem fans would even then 
increase the volume of air in circulation, 
because, the forcing fan can only pro- 
duce a given volume of air, and the ex- 
haust fan cannot get any more air than 
the first fan delivers. In this case, there- 
fore, it seems to me that both fans would 
be working on the same volume of air 
that one of these fans could produce 
alone. I do not claim to be familiar with 
this subject wholly, but these are my 
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ideas, and I shall watch this discussion, 
by others, with much pleasure. 
Gatliff, Ky. J. C. BABB. 








Letter No. 5—Replying to the Fore- 
word, CoAL Ace, May 25, in which you 
ask for a full and free discussion as to 
the possibility of operating a‘‘booster” fan 
to assist the principal fan in ventilating a 
mine, I beg to advise that, in my opinion, 
it is possible. This cpinion is supported 
by the fact that I have done this very 
thing. I do not, however, believe it to be 
good mining practice. Lack of money to 
purchase a more efficient fan was the 


chief reason, in this case, for the in- 
stallation of the “booster.” 
I consider the “booster” a “make 


shift,” its use in most cases being forced 
on the operator by lack of money or time 
to procure a better facility. 

It is unnecessary to say that there 
should be no leaky stoppings; or the air 
courses should not be cheked by falls 
and other obstructions in the airways. It 
is, however, easier to say this than to do 
it; or to remedy the trouble from leaky 
stoppings. This is especially true in a 
mine giving off little or no gas. 

When a coal company is managed by a 
man who has had no experience in min- 
ing but whose experience lies in dividend 
getting in other lines of business, the 
ventilation of the mine is apt to be re- 
garded as an unnecessary expense. It 
takes a strong showing to convince such 
a one of the benefits to be derived from 
the expenditure of a sum sufficient to in- 
stall a ventilating apparatus having the 
proper efficiency. Hence the installation 
of the “booster” or some other make 
shift. 

! know of other cases than my own 
where “boosters” have been installed; 
and there seems to be no doubt as to the 
possibility of getting some results there- 
by; but there is some doubt as to the 
practicability of adopting this plan. Un- 
less forced to do so by circumstances as 
first related, I would not install a 
“booster.” 

G. M. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER; 
THE VIRGINIA-LEE COMPANY, INC. 

Pennington Gap, Va. 

[Further discussion relative to the use 
of “Booster” fans will be printed next 
week. All readers are invited to con- 
tribute.—EbITor. ] 








Young Mine Foremen 


On reading the article of Sim and 
W. H. Reynolds, in the issue of May 25, 
on “The Dangers of the Pittsburgh Coal,” 
I was most forcibly struck by the keen 
language which so ably delineated the old 
man’s attitude at the Pittsburgh demon- 
stration. Shakespeare’s Shylock is no 
more in evidence in my mind than is 
Reynolds’ old-time mine boss. 

In the presentation they have given us, 
we see the embodiment of ignorance, 





doubt and denial. The old man’s mien, 
his language, ihe envelope and the dust 
he holds in his shaking hand, all bring 
him vividly before us. We can watch 
him as he notes that the scientific know- 
alls failed to blow the mine up. Finally 
the deed is done, and the workings of the 
old man’s brain are not depicted by 
Brother Reynolds, but he says enough 
when he records the fact, “that the old 
mine boss changed his opinion.” 

We are all heartily glad to hear that 
he did so, and it is one of the desired 
ends of such meetings that suck men 
should be convinced. If fossils like the 
one described can be brought to light by 
such Sinaitic thunderings, then there is 
hope that the masses may fully realize 
the tremendous fact that dust will ex- 
plode. 

But this was not the passage in the ar- 
ticle which took away my breath. I do 
not believe that the writer intended a 
“solar plexus” blow to us old men, but 
such a construction could well be put on 
the passage which follows and loose in- 
ferences could be drawn from what is 
said. Some might conclude that most old 
men belong to the same school, what old 
school is not designated, and by parity of 
reasoning it might be concluded that 
vounger men belong to quite a different 
school. To give the quotation: ‘As he 
ambled about, he convinced us that there 
still existed, if not among the younger 
men, at least among many of the old 
school of mine officials, who are equally 
charged by the state with the care of 
many human lives, such a narrowness of 
mind and viewpoint, as is apt at some 
time or another to be the cause of a dis- 
aster.” Now, I must confess I cannot 
grasp the distinction between the schools, 
as far as age limits are concerned, nor as 
far as my observations extend. Of course, 
I take mining life to be a great school. 
In fact all life itself is only a school, and 
a man with an open, progressive mind, 
watching events, learning facts, and 
keeping in touch with the spirit of the 
age is always young to me. The spirit 
never grows old. And I have seen, and 
so have you, and so has Brother Rey- 
nolds, sulky, dull, pig-headed and very 
dogmatic young men and very progres- 
sive so calied old men. In fact, youth 
is generally a period when “they know 
it all.” There comes a time when one 
does not know too much, and then again 
—well—we mumble out something like 
this: “There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy.” 

In closing I would say, keep the dust 
and gas out of your mine, keep your 
mine damp and vour air moist and use 
the best tested explosives, never failing 
to keep up with this age of ideas and 
then human suffering and loss of life, if 
not eliminated, will be brought down to a 
figure worthy of our united efforts. 

Eccles, W. Va. GEORGE SCOTT. 
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A Cave-in Proposition 


I have read with interest Mr. Sutton’s 
proposition for dealing with a cave, pub- 
lished in CoAL AcE, May 18, p. 1059. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Sutton’s 
method would give good results, under 
certain conditions I would suggest, how- 
ever, modifying his method whenever the 
rooms are connected by cut-throughs. 
The chief objection to Mr. Sutton’: 
method is the number of curtains re- 
quired on the entry or haulage road. As 
the life of curtains is necessarily short 
when all the coal from a heading must 
be hauled through them, their use on a 
haulage road should be avoided, as far as 
possible. 

I submit herewith a diagram (Fig. 1) 
of the plan I would adopt in the present 
case. This figure shows the brattices 
carried up from the last cut-through to 


Fic. 1. SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF BRAT- 
TICES To VENTILATE CAVED ROOMS 


the edge of the fall at the face of each 
room. A curtain is then placed on the 
heading between rooms 1 and 2, and an- 
other curtain on the heading between 
rooms 9 and 10; a curtain is also hung 
in the mouth of each intervening room. 
As shown in the sketch, the brattice is 
attached to the outby rib of the cut- 
through, in each case; and, except in 
room 1, they are erected on the straight- 
rib side of the room, so that the fresh 
air travels behind the brattice. Care 
should be taken that the area behind the 


brattice is sufficient to conduct an ample 


volume of air without increasing too 
much the velocity of the current and the 
mine resistance. Since the fall has not 
closed the second cut-through between 
rooms 9 and 10, a stopping is showa 
placed in the first cut-through between 
these rooms, to deflect the air to the face 
of the room. 


Johnstown, Penn. BEN]. HARTILL. 








Haynes and Briceville 


In regard to the statement of John 
Randolph Haynes, in his address to the 
American Economic Association, Dec. 30, 
1911, we beg to advise that we have 
three openings at our Cross Mountain 
mines, all of which are or can be used as 
traveling ways. The mine law of the 
state of Tennessee requires two openings 
not closer than 150 ft. apart, and we 
more than complied with that require- 
ment. I might also add that our air shaft 
which is located 3100 ft. from the mouth 
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of our mine can be used as an ou. 
and had there been any men alive in 
mines in that vicinity, they could h, 
been rescued. 

I may also state that within 30 minus. 
after the explosion, we had men at ¢! 
bottom of the air shaft, these men havin. 
traveled 3000 ft. along the main entr 
When the men reached the bottom of th. 
shaft, we had ropes let down from aboy- 
by which supplies were furnished so thar 
we could commence to build bratticcs 
where needed. 

I might say in connection with th. 
comments made by John’ Randolph 
Haynes, that we have 2500 ft. of cove: 
over our mine and other companies hay. 
leases on either side of our workings 
Consequently openings could not be ar. 
ranged close up to the working places ot 
the mine. However, the following exits 
were available for travel: The main open- 
ing, the haulage road and a manhole. [{ 
necessary we could have removed men 
by the air shaft of which mention has 
been made above. 

T. I. STEVENSON, 
President, Knoxville Iron Co. 
Kioxville, Tenn. 








A Shaft Problem 


(Another Solution) 

The problem, to find the depth of the 
shaft, given in CoAL AGE, May 25, p. 
1086, can be solved by algebra very 
simply, as follows: 

Referring to the figure, in the right 
triangle OBC, let OB = x (depth 
shaft), then OC x — 2, and BC 
20 ft. 





SHOWING CROSS-SECTION OF SHAFT 


But, the triangle OBC being righ. 
angled at C, 
(OB)? = (OC)? + (BC) 

Or, substituting the values given abov: 
x = (x — 2)? + 24 
r¥=xr—4x4+ 44 400 

Transposing and reducing, 
4x — 404 
x = 101 ft. 
JoHN T. FULLER. 
Consulting Engineer. 
Honesdale, Penn. 
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Law Breaking and Mine 
Discipline 
By Sim REYNOLDS* AND W. H. REYNOLDS 


To many men, officials as well as min- 
ers, certain provisions of our present 
laws seem unnecessarily strenuous and 
uncalled for. These men fail to realize 
the positive necessity for laws applying 
equally to all men and all mines. They 
cannot or will not make distinctions them- 
selves, yet they would have the mining 
code do so. Witness, for instance, the 
stir some time ago, created by the at- 
tempted application on the part of the 
Fennsylvania Department of Mines for a 
wise and necessary act regulating shot- 
firing and the use of tested powders. The 
attempt to carry this act into execution 
tor the benefit of a certain class of min- 
ers met with a stubborn resistance of 
the very men, one would naturally have 
expected to welcome it. The fact that the 
department’s desire to safeguard the lives 
of these thousands of men seemed likely 
to take a few pennies from the pay of 
the men to be benefited, caused a strike 
which need mot be dilated upon, since 
every reader of this journal is doubtless 
familiar with the matter. When the men 
themselves prove unwilling to pay a few 
cents a day to remove only one of several 
elements of extreme danger, should we 
wonder if we find employers indifferent ? 

The miners of the Pittsburg district 
were self-blinded to the fact that to be 
of any service a regulation of that sort 
must of necessity cover the entire field 
wherever need of such legislative action 
existed, that if A’s mine was fortunately 
such that wholly or in part it could oper- 
ate safely without this safeguard, yet to 
make a distinction in favor of A’s men 
would obviously call for the same favor 
elsewhere, and with real or imaginary 
changing of cause and effect between one 
mine and another, the whole structure 
built for the safety of the region would 
sooner or later topple on the heads of 
those who made it. 


THE Laws CANNoT BE FRAMED FOR 
EverRY INDIVIDUAL CIRCUMSTANCE 


It seems not to occur to some men that 
there are few laws—be they framed for the 
betterment of social, business or industrial 
conditions—which do not inevitably work 
hardship at some point or other. Even 
the imprisonment of a criminal makes 





*Pittsburg-Buffalo Coal Co., Marianna, 
enn. 


others beside himself suffer. These hard- 
ships in the enforcement of laws 
will always exist, so long as no two mines 
have characteristics exactly alike. Some 
little that is bad will have to be endured 
for the greater good which is conferred 
The best that can be done for imperfect 
human beings is to endeavor to give the 
greatest possible measure of good to the 
greatest possible number. Yet, failing 
to fully realize this philosophy, men 
singly and collectively set about break- 
ing these laws by fitting them to their 
individual needs and circumstances, And 
it is because of this fact that we need 
more and still more education along our 
own lines. It is this attitude which calls 
into being stringent laws, and gives us 
an inflexible determination to enforce dis- 
cipline and carry out what laws we have. 


EverysBoby Dogs His PArt TO MAKE THE 
MINES UNSAFE 


Nor is the miner 2lone in this respect. 
At this moment there come flooding upon 
our memories a full score of cases which 
take in every one connected with the in- 
dustry. The careless trapper boy leaves 
a door but partly shut, trusting or pre- 
tending to trust to the backward kick he 
gives at it as he swings onto the tail end 
of an ingoing or outbound trip. Per- 
haps he gets back an hour later to shut 
it if someone hasn’t happened to go 
through ahead of him. Thus the ventila- 
tion of a gaseous section is left to the 
operation of an uncertain chance. 

There is the manager, who, at some 
time or other, breaks every section of the 
code, as each in turn stands between him 
and a constant and large output, and the 
corps of engineers which enters an aban- 
doned part of a gaseous mine which has 
not been previously examined for gas. 
The imputation of carelessness covers 
them all, and if death happen to pass 
over the first offense, they will be found 
doing the same thing over again just as 
did an offender who recently came under 
our notice. 


EXPERIENCE Does Not TEACH 


This latter instance resulted in our 
bringing up for punishment an old man, 
who ought to have known better than to 
be caught with smoking materials and 
matches on his person in a mine where 
such luxuries were strictly forbidden dur- 
ing working hours. The same man had, 


but a short time before, been removed 
from a mine which had like characteris- 


tics to the one he was entering, and which 
had blown up and killed every living be- 
ing in it except himself. When he was 
asked regarding his carelessness, he re- 
plied simply that he “didn’t think there 
was any danger.” Another miner who 
worked beside us in a mine in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania thought the same re- 
garding his powder keg. He would per- 
sist in opening the steel canister by some 
method other than the sane way, which 
consists in removing the cap, but one 
day the steel pick point went in among 
the black grains with a few friction-en- 
gendered sparks, and Paddy left his wife 
and ‘“‘childer’” to hustle thereafter for 
themselves. Still another miner we knew, 
when removing old lamp wicks to put in 
new ones, had fostered the habit of plac- 
ing them on the edge of his powder keg, 
instead of on a flat rock, many of which 
lay near by. In the end this man also 
left his family to the tender mercies of a 
far from tender world, because a lamp 
wick, obviously being slippery with 
grease, slipped into the “kagg.” 


DISCIPLINE IS FOR THE OTHER FELLOW 


But, “lest we forget,” we must ever 
keep in mind the fact that these men of 
lowly station, who “tak a whiff” when 
the bosses aren’t near, or, like those men- 
tioned, deliberately disobey the law with 
regard to the handling of powder, are 
not one whit worse, nor more deserving 
of severe punishment than the foremai 
or manager of a dusty mine who fersisis 
in ignoring the dangers of dust alone, 
and who in a spirit of narrowmindedness 
professes to hold nothing but contempt 
for the men, governmental or local, who 
would have them acknowledge that the 
innocent-looking coal dust is an element 
ef great danger. 








Safety Warnings 

On the statements given to the miners 
at the Pine Hill Colliery, near Miners- 
ville, Schulykill County, Penn., safety 
warnings have been printed. These lay 
stress on the fact that men are frequent- 
ly killed, because the prudent men are 
afraid to “butt in” and warn the im- 
prudent of the dangers to which they are 
exposing themselves. The mine foreman 
is not the only man who should have 
safety in his mind. If everybody warned 
his neighbor of the imprudence of tempt- 
ing death, there would be less loss of life. 
The practice of the Pine Hill authorities 
is commended as likely to do much good. 
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From Our Own Representatives in Various Important 


Coal and Coke News 


Mining Centers 











Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered its opinion in regard to the 
investigation and suspension of advances 
in rates by carriers for the transportation 


of soft coal from Illinois mines to sta- 
tions on the St. Louis & Hannibal Ry. 
It now fixes through rates and _ joint 
through rates for the transportation of 
the coal over the road in question ') 
Missouri points. The Commission says 
in part: 
Formerly the joint through rate from 
Panama to Hannibal, taking the latter 
typical point of destination, was 
7pe,. 2° DON. Under the tariff of joint 
s, Which it is proposed to can- 
Eth between those points is S2e. 
oO} If this rate is Withdrawn there 
Will be ivicilalle to shippers only the 
ombination of local rates under which 
t is el r the trathe could not) move. 
This result apparently was contemplated 
y the St. Louis & Hannibal in with- 
drawing its concurrence in the joint 
rates, As the withdrawal of the through 
ites leaving operation the lowest 
combination of local rates, Would in- 
se the charges on coal moving ove} 
that route, the defendants Were under 
the burden of justifving their course and 
showing that the resulting charges 
be just and isonable But the 
cord made at the hearing docs not meet 
s requirement, I fact no effort Was 
to show that the combination of 
= Would be asonable charge on 
s traffic, nor Was any substantial rea- 
riven for th cancellation of the 
ic through rates. We therefore tind 
thit ites in excess of those now in effect 
would be unjust and unreasonable. 


BUREAU OF MINES BILL 


After a lengthy debate on the Bureau 
of Mines bill offered by Representative 
Tooker on Wednesday May 29, the Hous: 
of Representatives finally laid the meas- 
ure on the table without passing it. The 
inderstanding is that the bill will be 
shortly taken up again and will then be 
passed. It is undoubtedly true that the 
opposition encountered by the bill is due 
to a fear that the measure would largely 
broaden the scope of the bureau’s activ- 
ity. and enable it to engage in mining 
operations on the public lands. Sectioa 
2 of the bill, which excited the greatest 
opposition and difficulty has, however, 
now been disposed of. 

In advocating the measure, Represent- 
ative Palmer of Pennsylvania probably 
expressed as well as any who spoke dur- 
ing the debate, the views of the advocates 
of the measure. Mr. Palmer said in 
part: “I want to say that so far 
as my observation has gone, and so far 


as I have learned from the people in- 
terested in coal mining especially, the 
work of this bureau, under the efficient 
and able management of its chief, Dr 
Holmes, has fully justified its creation 
And although the time of its operation 
has been comparatively short, the work 
which it has done has fully come up to 
the expectations of those who devised th2 
plan that resulted in the creation of this 
bureau. But, there are, as I intimated, 
other mining industries besides the coal- 
mining industry which are in need of the 
kind of service that this bureau has beea 
giving in the coal-mining regions, and the 
present bill, as I understand it, is in- 
tended. in the creation of a new organic 
act for this bureau, to widen its jurisdic- 
tion and enlarge the scope of its work in 
order to include metal mining and 
quarrying.” 

Representative Fitzgerald took quite a 
different point of view, saying in part: 


Some three or four vears ago the Frick 
Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, conducted a num- 
ber of very important investigations to 
determine a number of matters of vital 


interest to the company in the conduet 


of its longer. 
Mines, at the 
Treasury, to re- 
Which formerly 


operations. It does so no 
Bureau of 
Federal 
burden 


It permits the 
expense of the 
lieve it of the 


belonged to it. 


The primary object of the Bureau of 
Mines, one Which should be kept in mind 
and from which we should not permit it 


to bre diverted, is the 
mining industry, 


protection of the 


men engaged in the and 


by investigations to determine the causes 


of mine accidents, to outline methods by 


Which accidents can be prevented, not 
only by the use of explosives that will 
not be hazardous to handle. but in proper 
shoring and working in the mines But 


to investigate the conditions of 


these industries is to go much further. 


econo mM¢ 


The prospect now is that the Bureau of 
Mines bill will be passed in very. much 
the form in which it was originally re 
ported by the committee after amendment 
subsequent to its introduction. 








Alabama 


Birmingham—At a meeting of the pre- 
ferred and common stockholders of the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., 
held in Baltimore, May 31, announcement 
was made by Joseph H. Hoadley, former 
president of the company, but now chair- 
man of the corporation, that Charles M. 
Schwab. president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., had promised to become financially 
interested in the Alabama Consolidated 
and to reorganize the company, provided 
the merger with the Southern Iron & 


Steel Co. should not go through. Fac: 


also developed at the meeting which ten 
to prove that the efforts of the committ 
appointed about a year ago to merge th: 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron C 
and the Southern Iron & Steel Co. have 
proved fruitless, and the entire plan will 
likely be dropped. 








Illinois 


Mount Vernon — Prospectors working 
south of Mount Vernon have struck a 7- 
ft. seam of coal at a depth of 500 ft. A 
test has shown the coal to be of super- 
ior quality and it is understood that the 
field will be developed before long. 

Chicago—Coal shippers along the I]! 
nois Central lines as far south as New 
Orleans have protested against the new 
car apportionment plan put into effect by 
the railroad. This plan gages the suppii 
of cars by the amount supplied by th: 
road during the previous year. While th. 
shippers claim that the new plan is radi- 
cal and unjust the railroad officials d 
clare that it was put into effect only afte 


it had been found to be the most fta- 
vorable to all. 
Mt. Carmel—The Harrisburg mine; 


some of which have resumed operations 
since the recent shut-down, are report 
to be shipping at the rate of 125 cars | 
day, and it is expected that this amoun 
will be doubled in a very short time. Th 
will be far short of a full output, but it 
not anticipated that the business will 
large until next fall. 

Springfield—A recent meeting of 
traffic managers of various railroads 
tering Springfield is expected to res 
in a reduction of 7 per cent in 
freight rates to Eastern points. An u! 
ent need of the coal men is an equitab 
rate to Chicago, it being claimed 
Springfield is at a disadvantage of fr 
10c. to 20c. a ton as compared 
points in Indiana. Relief in this lat 
particular, however, is not expected to 
taken up until next month. 

Bloomington-—The first of a series 
52 damage suits against the St. P 
Coal Co. by widows and children of m 
ers who lost their lives in the Che: 
mine disaster of 1910 is being tried 
the Bureau County circuit court. 
aggregate of damages to be demand 
is $400,000. The first case is tha 
Miles McFadden. This will be the (s 
case, and it is estimated that it will | 
quire six weeks to complete it. The f: 
of the others probably will rest on th 
outcome of the McFadden suit. 
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Indiana 


Terre Haute—The referendum vote 
aken recently by district No. 11, United 
\line Workers, favored the acceptance of 
he proposed wage-scale contract by a 
ubstantial majority. The issue was in 
onsiderable doubt as there was evident 

strong sentiment in favor of holding 
ut for a weekly pay. The new contract 
provides for a cemi-monthly pay, such 
is has been in force heretofore, and un- 
ficial returns show that the vote stood 
3007 in favor of accepting this provision 
and returning to work as against 3553 
ipposed to its acceptance. The new con- 
tract was signed May 31, and it was ar- 
ranged that the men would return to 
work Monday, June 3. 

Brazil—An effort is being made to or- 
canize the men employed at the stripping 
operations in this vicinity. A local union 
was recently established for two pits 

the vicinity of Patricksburg and has 
become allied with the United Mine 
Workers. 








lowa 


Des Moines—-The mine workers of 
District No. 13 have ratificd the agree- 
ment proposed at the recent joint con- 
ference of miners and operators. Despite 
the fact that the miner’s convention de- 
clined to endorse the agreement, the 
referendum vote disclosed a large ma- 








jority in favor of its acceptance. The 
mines are resuming work. 
Kentucky 

Maysville—The business of the Big 


Hill Coal Co. has been placed in the 
lands of John C. Chenault of Richmond, 
Kentucky, as receiver. The receivership 
s the result of a suit brought by John H. 
Jones to inforce mortgage claims against 
the property of the company in Lee and 
Bell counties. The suit is for 587,300. A 
restraining order was asked to prevent 
he State Bank and Trust Co., trustee; 
the New Straight Creek Coal Co., the 


Louisville and Atlantic Coal Co. and 
others from taking possession of the 


property. 

Louisville—The newly organized Dean 
Coal Co., of Barbourville, has pur- 
chased the holdings of the Gibson-Carr 
Co., in the Brush Creek district of Knox 
County. The purchase includes over 
1060 acres of coal lands and a recently 
instelled mining plant. The company 
will begin operations at once. 

The Interstate Coal Co., which recently 
purchased the holdings of the Cumber- 
land Coal Co., now has investments of 
more than $1,000,000 in Knox county 
coal fields. Recently the company toox 


over the holdings of the Bennett Coal Co. 
in the Brush Creek district, and it now 
owns all the mining operations in the 
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Brush Creek field with two exceptions 
Some time ago the Interstate Coal Co. 
purchased the Lunsford-Lawson-Dether- 
age interests for $100,000. 


Providence—A sale of the Fairmont 
Coal Mining Co.’s property was held here 
recently to dispose of the assets of the 
company which is in bankruptcy. The 
receiver rejected the bids which were of- 
fered on the ground that they were too 
low, and a private sale will probably be 
held instead. 








Michigan 
Bay City—An_ announcement 
made, May 23, that the Michigan United 
Mine Workers and the operators had set- 
tled their differences and that the min- 
ers would return to work within a week. 


was 








Missouri 

Kansas City— Coal operators and 
miners of the Southwestern district, after 
holding conferences in Kansas City for 
the last 60 days, have reached an agree- 
ment and a contract covering a period 
of two years has been signed. The agree- 
ment provides for a slight increase in 
wages. Miners and operators through- 
out Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas are affected. The signing of the 
contract means that there will be no sus- 
pension in the coal fields of District No. 
21 for two years unless something un- 
foreseen develops. Had the agreement 
remained unsigned after May 31, a sus- 
pension would have followed. The con- 
tract expired Apr. 1 but provided for 60 
days additional for negotiations. 


Ohio 

St. Clairsville—Fully 1300 miners were 
recently on strike in Belmont County. 
Six hundred men, employed by the Provi- 
dent Coal Co., were out on account of 
trouble over a check-weighman; 450 at 
ihe mines of the Troll Coal Co. were out 
because they believed a member of the 
union was unjustly discharged, and at the 
Moore’s Run mine of the Hutchinson 
Coai Co., at Bridgeport, 250 men were 
striking because they desired to ride to 
and from work on the motor trips. 

The 600 men employed at the Provi- 
dent mine, returned to work, June 3, as 
the company agreed to permit the em- 
ployee selected by the men to go on the 
tipple. Three checkweighmen put on the 
tipple inside of three weeks by the com- 
pany have been scared out of town by 
red tlags and warnings thai they would be 
killed. 

Columbus-—The U. S. Supreme Court, 
on May 27, reversed the Ohio railway 
commission and sustained the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Rv. Co., in protesting against 
the establishing by the commission of a 
rate of 70c. a ton on what is called “lake 
cargo” coal, transported from the eastern 
Ohio coal field to Cleveland, Lorain and 
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Huron. In sustaining the railway the su- 
preme court affirmed the decision of the 
United States circuit court of appeals 
and settled one of the most important 
tate cases since the creation of the Ohio 
railway commission. The court ruled 
that transportation of “lake cargo” coal 
must he interstate commerce, saying: 
“The so called ‘lake cargo coal’ is neces- 
sarily shipped beyond Cleveland or 
Huron. If it stops there, another and 
higher rate applies.” 

Cincinnati—The Southern Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention in Cinciniati on June 12, 
and the Michigan, Ohio and Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Association will meet June 12 
and 13. The Kokoals will hold their na 
tional pow-wow at the same time. 

Cambridge—The miners and operators 
in the Cambridge district have signed the 
scale for the coming two years and ar- 
rangements. are being made to put che 
mines in fuil operation. Many are al- 
ready being worked. 

St. Clairsville—The Virginia Hill Coal 
Co., of Belmont County, has been placed 
in the hands of J. D. Jordan as receiver, 
as the result of a friendly suit instituted 
by the W. H. Pattison Supply Co. The 
company’s affairs have been involved tor 
some time and this method was taken to 
Straighten them out. The authorized cap- 
ital stock of the corporation is 5700,000. 








Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Irwin—The store and warehouse of the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., at Her- 
minie, a mining town near here, were de- 
siroyed by fire, May 29. The plant is 
a total loss and the whole town, which 
consists of miners’ dwellings, was swept 
by the flames. Aid was asked from other 
towns. 

Kavlor---There has been some trouble 
here, and more is expected on account of 
the eviction of striking mine workers 
from houses which belong to the Great 
Lakes Coal Co. The men have been out 
on strike since Apr. 1, demanding a 
wage scale in accordance with the Cleve- 
land agreement. 

Charleroi—Officials of the miners’ or- 
ganization are hopeful that the strike at 
the mine of’ the Clyde company, near 
Fredericktown, which has been in prog- 
ress since Apr. 1, will be settled shortly. 
The men struck there for the scale agreed 
upon at the Cleveland convention, and 
the mine has been idle ever since. For 
the past four years the mine has been 
operated nonunion. The operators have 
made some concessions, but the men are 
standing out for the scale as paid else- 
where in the district. 

Dubois—Kelly brothers, who recently 
nurchased the holdings of the Richmond 
Coal Co., and are now busy at work get- 
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ting the plant at Savan in shape for ac- 
tive operations, a few days age purchased 
100 acres of land adjoining their prop- 
erty on the southeast. The price paid 
was reported as S70 per acre. 

Johnstown—The Blue Bird shaft, of 
the Portage Coal Mining Co., was com- 
pletely flooded as the result of the burst- 
ing of a water main, May 27, and over 
250 miners were thrown out of work. 
It was announced that work would not 
likely be resumed for several days. 

Although the coal market is a trifle 
duli, the Greenwich Coal & Coke Co.’s 
operations, in Somerset County, have 
been running steadily every day and the 
contracts are of such a nature that the 
company assures the men that very little, 
if any, idle time may be expected during 
the coming summer. New men are being 
employed every day. Mine No. 8, near 
Shankstown, which had been shut down 
for about two years, was reopened, May 
20. 

About 200 new dwellings are being 
erected by the Consolidation Coal Co., 
at Acosta. The company has an exten- 
sive coal field in this section and has 
a large opening in operation at present, 
with an output of about 1500 tons daily. 

Connellsville—Freight rates on coke 
from this district shipped to Youngstown 
and other sections were attacked as too 
high before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, May 27, in hearings on com- 
plaints of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co, and others against the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie R.R., and the Connellsville 
Coke Producers’ Association against the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and 
other railroads. That the independent iron 
and steel producers of the Youngstown 
district of Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania will be compelled to build a rail- 
road from the Connellsville coke district 
through several of the iron and steel dis- 
tricts with a terminal on Lake Erie, un- 
less there is a reduction in the rate on 
coke, was a statement made by James A. 
Campbell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—Allegations that certain of 
the union leaders at the Oxford colliery 
of the People’s Coal Co., at Scranton, 
have not been reinstated in their posi- 
tions because of their activity in connec- 
tion with the union, may lead to a strike. 
There was no union at the colliery until 
the recent suspension, during which the 
mine worked but little, although it ran 
at full blast during the 1902 strike. The 
company maintains that it has merely 
refused to discharge men who worked 
during the suspension in order to employ 
others who did not. 

About 400 men and boys employed at 
the Fernwood slope of the Hillside Coal 
& Iron Co., struck recently and refused 
to return to work until certain grievances 
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were adjusted. The men are employed 
under the supervision of two contractors 
and are paid by them. The miners de- 
manded that the contractors be removed, 
as they claimed they could make more 
money working directly for the company. 

The organization of the committee 
which is to investigate the advance in 
prices of domestic anthracite under the 
auspices of the New York Merchants’ As- 
sociation has been completed and it is 
expected that the investigations will be 
commenced at an early date. 

Wilkes-Barre—A gas explosion in the 
Pettibone mine of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Co., early, May 28, in- 
jured four men. Two were thought to be 
dying when taken out. With the aid of 
the local rescue corps, 60 other miners 
made their escape without injury. 

It has been announced that all the 
large anthracite coal companies will make 
a flat 10 per cent. increase in the wages 
of their hoisting engineers, thus bringing 
their rate on a par with the other mine 
workers. Indications were that some of 
the companies would grant only a 5 per 
cent. increase while others did not seem 


disposed to grant any and no little disap- ~ 


pointment was felt in consequence. 


Hazleton—At the offices of the United 
Mine Workers here, it was given out that 
the wages of all carpenters employed 
about the coal mines will benefit by the 
10 per cent. increase recently granted the 
other men. Most of the carpenters were 
members of the union of that trade in this 
city and were surprised to learn that they 
will share in the advance. In doing so, 
however, they become subject to the 
union jurisdiction of the miners and are 
being asked to joint that organization. 

Resumption of work at the mines has 
been marked in this as well as in other 
regions by a number of local strikes, 
chiefly with the object of bringing non- 
union workmen into the organization. 
Strikes of this nature took place recently 
at Coleraine and at the Hazleton Shaft 
colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 








Utah 

Provo—The railroad from Helper to 
the coal lands in Carbon County, owned 
by the Knight interests, is now assured, 
and it is given out by the engineers in 
charge that the road will be in opera- 
tion by next fall. A fully equipped coal- 
mining camp will be established and in 
readiness to ship coal by the time the 
road is finished. The road is to be run 
from Helper, on the main line of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, to the coal beds, a 
distance of 414 miles, and will cost up- 
ward of $250,000, aside from the rolling 
stock. Right-of-ways have been secured 
and everything is now in readiness to 
begin the building of the road, and the 
contract for its construction is to be let 
at an early date. 
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Washington 


Spokane—A. B. Ward has announced 
that he will form a company to develo; 
his coal property at Peone prairie. Wor! 
will be started this summer. Mr. Ward 
states that he is confident that coal wiii 
be found in large quantities. 








West Virginia 

Charleston—Striking miners of the 
Paint Creek Colliery Co., at Mucklow, 
Md., attempted to massacre a _ dozen 
Baldwin mine guards, May 31. One hun- 
dred shots were fired at the unarmed 
detectives enroute from their sleeping 
house at the mines to their boarding 
house for breakfast. All escaped but 
one, who was wounded in the side. The 
injury was not fatal. The miners at Pain: 
Creek are the only ones in the state on 
strike, having refused to accept the scale 
agreed upon. 

A big coal development will be started 
by the Berwind-White interests in Fay 
ette County within fhe next few weeks. 
The land to be developed lies between 
Pack’s Branch and Paint.Creek, in the 
Fayetteville district. The tract contains 
G000 acres, and was purchased by the 
Berwind-White interests from the Mce- 
Kinley Land Co. This development has 
been under contemplation for two years 
or more. Already a number of houses 
are being constructed, some of which will 
be completed within the 30 or 40 days. 

Wheeling—The joint conference scale 
committee of the miners and operators 
of eastern Ohio reported to the general 
conference, May 31, that they were un- 
able to reach an agreement. Differences 
must be adjusted by the conference itsel!. 

Williamson—The United Thacker Coa! 
Co. has increased its holdings in West 
Virginia from 8,000 to 65,000 acres. Un 
der the West Virginia law a corporation 
can hold up to 10,000 acres without pav- 
ing a special tax. The United Thacker 
Coal Co. now pays a special tax 
55,000 acres in this state. 








Wyoming 

Kemmerer—Work on the new mine 0: 
the United States Coal Co., at Adaville 
is progressing favorably. The name o 
the camp has been changed to Conroy. 
new Steel tipple has been ordered an 
will be installed as soon as the railro: 
is completed, work on which will beg 
early next month, the track being 1 
over the old grade from Moyer. It is ¢ 
pected that the shipment of coal 
commence about the first of Septemb: 


Canada 
Edmonton, Alberta—All the  bui: 
ings belonging to the Western Coal C« 
at its mine in the Clover Bar mining d'- 
trict, were destroyed by fire, May 2) 
Loss, $75,000. 
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Personals 


John F. Chilcott, superintendent of 

sonstruction for the Allegheny River 
‘ining Co. Kittanning, Penn., has re- 
signed, effective June 5. 


Eli T. Conner, consulting mining engi- 
ieer, of Philadelphia, Penn., is making a 
business trip to Newfoundland where 
he will remain for a week or ten days. 


G. W. Seiler, formerly with Pattison 
& Bowns, at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York, is now in charge of the anthracite 
department of the A. W. Hillebrand Co., 
at the same address. 


C. V. Gould, general manager of the 
United States Coal Co. recently spent 
several weeks at Adaville, Wyo., looking 
after the development of the company’s 
new mine at that point. 


W. R. Crane, dean of the School uf 
Mines, Pennsylvania State College, will 
leave for Alaska about June 15, and wi!l 
spend the coming year studying the min- 
eral resources of that country. 


Henry L.Badham, of Birmingham, Ala., 
president of the Bessemer Coal, Iron & 
Land Co., is spending a few weeks 
traveling in Europe. William S. Lovell, 
vice-president, is looking after Mr. Bad- 
ham’s duties during his absence. 


P. W. Turner, mine foreman for the 
state of Alabama, at the Banner mine 
of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., which 
is operated with convict labor, by the 
state, has been appointed by Gov. O’Neal, 
superintendent of the mine, effective at 
once. Mr. Turner succeeds William L. 
Martin, whose resignation was announced 
a short time ago. 


S. D. Warriner, vice-president of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; W. J. Richards. 
vice-president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal Co. and W. L. Connell, of 
Scranton, an independent operator, have 
been reélected as representatives of the 
anthracite operators on the board of con- 
ciliation provided for by the anthracite 
Strike commission of 1902. 


Effective June 1, 1912, the following 
changes have been made in the operating 
department of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn.: J. M. Hum- 
phrey, formerly division superintendert 
of the Mahanoy and Shamokin division, 
with headquarters at Centralia, has been 
appointed mining engineer, with head- 
quarters at Wilkes-Barre, vice A. B. Jes- 
sup, who recently resigned to become 
general manager of the G. B. Markle 
& Co. properties at Jeddo. H. J. Heff- 
ner, formerly division engineer of the 
Mahanoy and Shamokin division, has 
been appointed superintendent of that 
division, vice J. M. Humphrey, trans- 
ferred. G. P. Troutman, formerly divi- 


sion engineer of the Lackawanna divi- 
Sion, Pittston, Penn., is appointed assist- 
ant superintendent and engineer of that 
division. 
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Obituary 


Frank E. Lukens, secretary of the IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, committed suicide in the 
Best Hotel, Chicago, May 27. Threat- 
ened governmental investigation of re- 
tail fuel associations, which had resulted 
in the withdrawal of a number of mem- 
bers from the one in which Mr. Lukens 
was interested, is said to have been the 
cause of his act, although the organiza- 
tion of this association thoroughly con- 
forms with the law. Mr. Lukens was ex- 
ceptionally well known in retail coal cir- 
cles. 








Construction News 


Marion, I11l.—The Big Muddy Fuel Co. 
is receiving bids for a washer of from 
300 to 500 tons capacity, built at 
their mine north of here. 

Big Stone Gap, Va.—cC. Bb. Slemp 
others of this section are considering the 
development of coal property near Haz- 
ard, Ky. Among those interested is John 
Cc. C. Mayo, of Paintsville, Ky. 

Pineville, Ky.—The Moss Coal Co. has 
leased a tract in Letcher County, near 
Whitesburg, and will open ® mine at 
once. The mine will be located on the 
extension of the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R., which is now being completed. 


to be 


and 


New London, Conn.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until June 15, by Capt. F. T. Ar- 
nold, for constructing, at Fort Terry, 


N. Y., a coal-handling and storage plant, 
consisting of frame Building with con- 


crete floor and footings, industrial rail- 
way, motors, etc. 
Whitesburg—The Mineral Develop- 


ment Co., of Philadelphia, has announced 
plans for the construction of coking 
plants near the head waters of the Ken- 
tucky River, in Letcher County. The 
plant will be reached by the extension of 
the Lexington & Eastern R.R. 
Brownsville, Penn.—The contract for 
new construction work at the plant of 


the Lilley Coal & Coke Co., has been 
awarded to the Dravo Contracting Co., 
of Pittsburgh. This contract was er~ 
roneously reported as awarded to the 
Drake & Straton Co., of Pittsburgh. 
Birmingham, Ala.—The Central Coal 
Co. has announced that it will expend 


about $100,000 in improving its property 
in the Warrior coal field. The work 
will include a modern tipple, new elec- 
trical equipment, coal-cutting machinery 
and a system of haulage in the mines. 
B. F. Roden, Birmingham, is president. 

The Woodward Iren Co. has awarded 
a contract for the construction of a coke 
bin of about 500 tons capacity. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Durham Coal 
& Tron Co. is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a large body of mineral and 
timber land in Sequatchie Valley, on the 
Southern R.R., and will expend $5,000,000 
in developing the property and increas- 
ing facilities. The land is rich in iron 
ore, coal and timber... This company 
plans to erect a large steel mill, several 
blast furnaces, coke ovens and bypro- 
duct plants. The principal industrial 
plants of the company will be located at 
Moccasin. Bend, all of which land the 
company recently acquired. 


The Chattanooga Coal & Iron Co. con- 
templates installing a battery of 60 
Koppers byproduct coke ovens. 
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Publications Received 


JOURNAL OF THE WESTERN SOCIETY 
OF ENGINEERS, May, 1912. 95 pp., 
6x9 in., illus. 50c. Office of the 
Society, Chicago. 

SUPERHEATED STEAM IN LOCOMO- 
TIVE SERVICE. By W. F. M. Goss. 
Bulletin No. 57, University of Illinois. 
66 pp., 6x9 in., illus. 40c. 

The bulletin presents in abridged form 
information which originally appeared «us 
Bulletin No. 127 of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington. 

THE USE OF PERMISSIBLE EXPLO- 
SIVES. By J. J. Rutledge and Clar- 
ence Hall. Bulletin No. 10, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 34 pp., 6x9 in, 
illus. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 

Investigation has shown that one of 


the commonest causes of disastrous ex- 
plosions in the coal mines in this country 
has been blown-out shots of black blast- 
ing powder or dynamite. The dangers 
that attend the use of these explosives 
were perceived several years ago, and in 
consequence the attention of powder 
manufacturers was directed to the pro- 
duction of explosives that would be less 
liable to ignite inflammable gas or dust. 
The manufacturers have been so suc- 
cessful in their efforts that it is now pos- 
sible to obtain explosives which yieid 
much shorter and quicker flames than 
black blasting powder or dynamite, and 
hence are much less dangerous to use 
in fiery or dusty coal mines. An explo- 
sive is termed a permissible explosive 
when it is similar in all respects to a 
sample that has passed certain tests by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines. 

The bulletin describes the proper meth- 
ods of using these explosixes with some 
notes on electric shot firing, undercutting 
and drilling. The characteristics and ad- 
vantages of the permissible forms are ex- 
plained and it is noted that the cost of 
blasting per ton of coal is only slightly 
increased by their use if indeed there is 
any increase at all. 








r ‘ 
Trade Catalogs 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Booklet. Private Tele- 
phone Systems. 24 pp., 34%x6¥% in., illus. 


Electric Weighing Co., New York. 
Bulletin No. 4. Modern Weighing on 


Conveyors—The Electric Weigher. 20 
pp., 6x9 in., illus. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. 
J. Bulletin No. 604E, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings as Applied to Mine and Industrial 


Cars. 24 pp, 7x10 in., illus. 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Book No. 121. The Ewart Fric- 


Pamphlet. 
pp., 


tion Clutch. 16 pp., 6x9, illus. 
Link-Belt Locomotive Cranes. 32 
6x9 in., illus. 

E. I. Dupont de Nemours Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Blasting Supplies, 
pamphlet, 120 pp., 6x9 in., illus. Thaw- 
ing Dynamite, pamphlet, 24 pp., 6x9 in.. 
illus. Storage for Explosives, pamphlet. 
27 pp., 6x9 in., illus. High Explosives, 
pamphlet, 136 pp., 6x9 in., illus. These 
publications, in addition to describing 
and listing the products of the Du Pont 
company, contain much interesting and 
valuable information relative to explo- 
sives, handling, storing and using the 
same. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 

















General Review 


During the past week the anthracite 
trade has continued the predominating 
feature in coal circles. The advance in 
prices on domestic grades has resulted in 
much bitter opposition on the part of the 
consumers, who at some points are form- 
ing associations for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the hard-coal companies, with 
a view to restraining them from the new 
increase. 

As we predicted, the anthracite advance 
was confined almost entirely to the domes- 
tic grades, it being impossible to increase 
the steam sizes because of the compe- 
tition in this trade with the soft-coals. 
Since it was thus feasible to advance 
guotations on only a portion of the pro- 
duct, it was necessary to make this unu- 
sually heavy, which has excited much 
unfavorable comment. 

In the Eastern market there is con- 
siderable soft-coal coming forward, which 
is being offered at liberal discounts from 
the nominal prices. Spot business gen- 
erally is dull, although probably about 
normal for this period of the year, and 
the market promises to be slow and heavy 
for the next two months. The Pittsburgh 
district reports a heavier demand now 
than at any time since the suspension; 
stocks appear to be about worked off, 
and some operators are producing up to 
nearly full capacity, the demand from 
the Lakes being particularly heavy. 

In Ohio the Lake demand is the best 
feature of the trade, and there is some 
evidence of improvement in the steam 
sizes, although prices still continue low. 
Business has eased off in West Virginia, 
but there has been a heavy movement to 
the Lakes and the West, and operators 
are holding firm on prices. Railroad con- 
gestions, due to the flood in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley, has interfered with the move- 
ment from Alabama and resulted in a 
slowing down in production there. 

The Middle Western market continues 
slow and heavy, except Indiana. An 
agreement between the miners and oper- 
ators has finally been effected there, 
which will probably result in at least 1 
temporary heavy production until the dis- 
trict catches up on its orders. 








Boston, Mass. 


The stand taken by certain of the New 
River interests in sticking to $2.70, f.o.b. 
loading port, be the tonnage large or 
small, is a favorable sign. 


Until all take 





this attitude, however, not much improve- 
ment can be expected in the price situa- 
tion. An amount of coal is still coming 
forward on a liberal discount off the 
nominal price, and no change is in sight, 
in that respect. The prediction that June 
and July were likely to be dull in bitum- 
inous need not be changed. 

On the Pennsylvania grades it develops 
that there will still be anthracite trans- 
portation available for this market. Hard- 
coal is coming down so slowly that the 
roads with floating equipment are bound 
to be in the soft-coal freighting busi- 
ness to a certain extent, and this will 
keep outlet open to coals from the Penn- 
sylvania districts and Georges Creek that 
would ordinarily be served from Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

Anthracite shipments began from Phil- 
adelphia the week of May 27, but only in 
small volume. Some of the collieries are 
up to but 50 to 60% of normal efficiency. 
Taking this, together with the reported 
withdrawal from the tide market of cer- 
tain of the anthracite companies, and their 
general inactivity at this time, the East- 
ern dealer is going to have difficulty in 
getting his coal. 

Wholesale prices are about as follows: 


10 @S$1 35 


Clearfields, f.o.b. mine........ ae 
1.20 @ 1.35 


Somersets, f.o.b mine 

Clearfield and  Somersets,  f.o.b. 
Philadelphia nae 2.35 @ 2.60 

Georges Creek, f.o.b. Baltimore 2.77 @ 2.87 


Pocahontas, New River, f.ob. 

Hampton Roads ae 2.70 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. cars 

Providence. . 3.40 @ 3.50 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. cars, 

Boston... 5. 3.40 @ 3.60 








New York 


Anthracite—Arrivals of hard coal con- 
tinue to come in slow, and the mines are 
reported to be working only about 50 to 
60 per cent. capacity. No orders are be- 
ing accepted by the large companies for 
stove except for July deliveries, and the 
Nos. 2 and 3 steam grades are short in 
supply, although there is plenty of the 
No. 1 available. 

Consumers are not buying to the ex- 
tent that was expected, due probably to 
the hope that the investigation now be- 
ing conducted by the merchants’ associa- 
tion will result in a reduction in prices 
on the domestic sizes. The larger com- 
panies. however, report an active demand 
from the dealers, and it is evident that the 
latter are replenishing their depleted 
stocks as rapidly as possible in anticipa- 
tion of an active demand during the fall 
and winter, 











The following are the wholesale f.o.b 
quotation, those for the Lackawanna and 
Wyoming being at the upper ports and 
the Lehigh and Schuylkill for the lower. 


Broken. . 4 RETR ie : 
Egg and stove. . 4 PERE Tae 140 
Chenstnut......... a | eee 5.15 
3 i 
2 
2 
1 


Pate es. 
Barley.... 


Bituminous—Last week is said to have 
been one of dullest in the history of the 
soft-coal market here; this is not, how- 
ever, unusual for this period of the year. 
On the whole, the trade is holding up as 
well as could be expected at this time, 
and indications are for an active business 
this fall. Supplies are being worked 
down some and tonnages will probably 
show some improvement soon, although 
it is doubtful if there will be any ad- 
vance in prices. Stocks on hand at South 
Amboy are quite large, and there are ru- 
mors of embargoes being declared there. 
Same contracts are being closed at an 
advance over last year’s figures. 

We continue to quote prevailing whole- 
sale prices as follows, although there is 
some shading from these: 


Good grades, Pennsvlvania........... 
Best Miller, Pennsylvania... . 


Georges Creek... 








Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Bituminous—Manufacturing de mand 
has improved, and is better than at any 
time since before the suspension of 
ing. The stocks seem to have been f: 
tically all worked off. Shipments in 
Lake trade are now very heavy, wit! 
good supply of vessels. Operations 
the Pittsburgh district en an average 
much heavier than a fortnight ago, hay 
been steadily increasing; the Pittsbu. 
Coal Co. reports that it is operatin; 
to its capacity. Prices are quoted 
the regular season basis, though the) 
occasionally shaded, particularly 


slack: Mine-run and nut, $1.22'4; 


in, $1.32%%2; 1%-in, $1.47%; sk: 
82'.c. per ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
trict. 

Connellsville Coke—Active neg 


tions continue for furnace coke for 
ond-half delivery, and prices are 

None of the sellers are asking less ' 
$2.50, and some more. In except! 
cases, where the buyer is certain of « - 
ing deliveries under unfavorable ma: § 
conditions, the $2.50 price might -- 
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shaded a trifle. Thus far between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons a month have been placed 
under contract for the second half, at 
from 32.35 to $2.50, and there remains 
to be covered probably about 100,000 tons 
a month. Sales of about 35,000 tons of 
furnace coke for June delivery have been 
made at from S2.25 to $2.35, but occa- 
sionally $2.25 is shaded for prompt ship- 
ment. Foundry coke is somewhat stiffer, 
particularly on contract. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $2.20@ 2.30; contract 
furnace, $2.40 2.50; prompt foundry, 
$2.35 2.50; contract foundry, S2.40@ 
Lng ioe 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending May 18 at 394,- 
316 tons, a decrease of 4640 tons, and 
shipments at 4194 cars to Pittsburgh, 
4467 cars to points west and 1132 cars to 
points east, a total of 11,793 cars, or a 
decrease of 149. 








Philadelphia, Penn. 


Taking the coal trade as a whole, the 
last week has not been altogether pro- 
pitious in this locality. It is true that 
some coal is moving off, notably stove, 
chestnut and pea sizes, but as for an 
actual, insistent demand, which, as a rule, 
characterizes the month in which the 
lowest prices are announced, it is not pres- 
ent. There is considerable space in the 
papers devoted to articles about investi- 
gations into the advance in prices, and 
the attendant agitation which it brings 
about has its effect in causing house- 
holders and others to delay making pur- 
chases, but it would seem that this is al- 
together unnecessary, as the raise in 
prices is only what was to be expected. 

The wholesale market is good, particu- 
larly at tidewater. It is understood that 
the companies are well supplied with or- 
ders for Eastern and Southern ports, 
and are only hampered in shipment by 
the lack of vessel facilities. 

Bituminous conditions have not in the 
least improved, and compare with the 
very serious setback this branch suffered 
during last summer. The determination 
of the anthracite miners to resume work 
destroyed any hope that may have been 
felt that conditions would improve, and 
until stacks of coal, accumulated earlier 
in the year, are disposed of, there is lit- 
tle to look forward to. 








Baltimore, Md. 


Although one or two of the larger com- 
panies are reporting an active demand, 
the smaller operators claim that the 
Baltimore market, so far as they were 
concerned, is dull. There is only a fair 
demand for the product, and low prices 
prevail. Many Baltimore companies de- 
pend largely on spot orders, because 
there is more profit in such sales, and 
this business has been conspicuous by 
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its absence and with no indications of 
improving. 

Of course, coal is moving under exist- 
ing contracts, which were placed some 
time back by companies that consume 
fuel steadily month in and month out, 
and it is safe to say that nearly all of 
the coal in which the local trade is con- 
cerned, is moving under contract. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. is now op- 
erating seven of its new mines opened 
in the Elkhorn Valley of Kentucky, and 
the product is being stored to be shipped 
when the railroad now under construction 
is completed, which will be in August. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for bituminous and none is looked 
for right away, as there is still too much 
coal in the consumers’ hands, bought be- 
fore or during the early part of the sus- 
pension. There are a few consumers 
getting to the end of their supply, but 
there are mines starting up and quite 
likely turning out mare coal than the 
increased consumption demands. 

Sometimes there is such a demand for 
slack at this period of the year that it 
insures a fair profit for everything, but 
such is not the case now; the slack mar- 
ket is not nearly as good as during the 
past two summers. Consumption is at 
least fair, but there is too much coal; 
all effort to restrict the production of 
bituminous fails and there is now no 
further talk of this. 

The price of bituminous coal is weak 
at former bottom quotations, 52.57!% for 
Pittsburgh three-quarter, S2.47'~ for mine- 
run and $2.10 for slack, with Allegheny 
Valley 15 to 25c. lower. Coke is very 
quiet at former figures, based on $4.25 
for best Connellsville foundry. 

The movement of anthracite began 
about May 27, when water tonnage for 
the upper lakes was first loaded - this 
season. There is complaint that miners 
are scarce, but 54,000 tons being loaded 
in four days and this chiefly by a single 
company. That branch of the business 
will be very active for the rest of the sea- 
son and efforts will be made to wipe out 
the lead of 600,000 tons which last season 


‘has over the present one. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


There has not been any improvement 
during the past week in the coal busi- 
ness, and only a small amount has bee 
shipped to this market on consig nent, 
which it has been found very difficult to 
dispose of. Coal has remained on track 
for a week or more with car service ac- 
cruing and without any chance of dis- 
posing of same. There still seems to be 
considerable left over from purchases 
made prior to the strike, and general 
business in the manufacturing line does 
not seem to improve to any extent. 
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There is a very small amount of coal 
coming forward for the Lake trade. 
Buyers seem to be holding off in placing 
contracts, and the few fortunate ones 
that have made contracts cannot run their 
mines to full capacity on account of the 
lack of men. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The coal trade in Ohio during the past 
week was rather active, despite the fact 
that a holiday broke in and curtailed 
production to a certain extent. With the 
exception of domestic grades, there was 
a considerable production in most of the 
Ohio fields and the outlook for the fu- 
ture is considered good. While prices are 
still low and will probably remain so for 
some time, improvement in that direction 
can be expected toward the latter part 
of the summer. 

There is some activity in steam grades, 
due to the fact that certain manufacturing 
establishments still have a surplus inter- 
fering with new orders. Business gener- 
ally is fair and the requirements for 
steam purposes are good, although the 
movement is not large. There is some 
renewing of steam contracts at the price 
prevailing last season, plus the added 
cost of mining. 

Considerable interest has been directed 
toward certain railroad contracts which 
will be awarded within the next 
week or 10 days. A number of the larger 
producers are strong after these con- 
tracts, which are among the {argest in this 
section. Among the contracts to be let 
are the New York Central, the Ann Ar- 
bor and the Piere Marquette. 

Prices which prevail in Ohio are as 
follows: 

Hocking Valley 
Domestic lump. ; $ 








Nut.. 

Mine-run.. 4 

Nut, pea and slack. 0.7 
Coarse slack... 0.65 

Pittsburgh No. s 

Mine-run 1.10 
i-in 1 20 
Coarse slack 0 70 


Pomeroy Bend 


Domestic lump 3 
ap: 
4 


Coarse slack. . 0: 


Kanawha 
Domestic lump 1 
q-in 1 
Nut — 1 15 
Mine-run...... 1 
Nut, pea and slack... nh) 
Coarse slack..... O65 








Hampton Roads, Va 

There has been little activity at Hamp- 
ton Roads during the past week. Ship- 
ments from the mines have been light, 
thus keeping down the stock of coal at 
the three piers; a heavy tonnage has 
been moving West and to the Lakes. 

Some interest was aroused by the ar- 
rival of the German fleet, Thursday morn- 
ing, the’ interest reaching an acute stage 
when it was learned that the coal for the 
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three vessels constituting the fleet would 
not be furnished by local shippers. No 
better steamship fuel can be obtained at 
any port in the country than that fur- 
nished by the Hampton Roads shippers, 
who were confidently relying on bunker- 
ing the German fleet. 

Dumping figures for the month of May 
do not show up as well as the previous 
month; in fact, this could not be hoped 
for. The Norfolk & Western piers again 
lead with 523,071 tons (over two million 
tons having been loaded on that line dur- 
ing May, the highest figure ever reached 
by them); Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 370,- 
055; and the Virginian Ry., 189,689, the 
later piers dumping some thirty odd thou- 
sand tons more than in April in spite of 
the general decrease in dumping. 


Charleston, W. Va° 


Conditions remain good in West Vir- 
ginia, especially in the southern and cen- 
tral districts. As vet there has been no 
letup in the supply of cars, but opera- 
tors fear a change in this respect. More 
mines are in operation this week than 
there were last week. A number of the 
operations owned by the Paint Creek Col- 
lieries Co., employing about 1500 men, 
which have been idle since shortly after 
the first of April, are now in operation, 
but only a small number of men are at 
work. The mines are being operated by 
nonunion men. 

Lake shipments, while heavy, are giv- 
ing the shippers some concern, owing to 
the congested conditions both at the Lakes 
and along the Hocking Valley road, ex- 
tending into the mining region in the Ka- 
nawha district. Lake shipments have 
moved with considerable speed, due to 
the abundant motive power. 

Prices have been fair, the expected 
falling off, usual at this time of year, 
having not materialized and no drop is 
anticipated in the immediate future. 














Birmingham, Ala. 

The past week has developed a dull 
market for Alabama coal and the pros- 
fects are not considered so bright as they 
appeared some days ago. Coal opera- 
ters have failed to show a firm front and 
as much as 10c. off per ton has been 
quoted during the week. 

The extremely warm weather’ which 
has prevailed during the past week is 
considered an important factor. It is 
also probable that the shutting off of 
shipments to Mississippi River points and 
the West by the flood -esulted in a tem- 
porary congestion and surplus, which, it 
is hoped, will be overcome as normal 
conditions return. 

All of the mines are operating full time 
with the exception of a few of the small- 
er ones, which have lost a day or two 
during the past week. Some of the op- 
erators are even complaining of a diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient mine labor. The 
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iron-furnace companies that engage in 
coal mining are demanding labor more 
than others. The coke market is feeling 
the dull period but prices are maintaining 
a fair front. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


We are having our usual period of 
summer dullness in this field. In fact, it 
is duller than usual, which is strange in 
view of the fact that the Indiana miners 
have not returned to work, and the union 
fields of western Kentucky have only 
been at work two weeks. This clearly 
indicates what has been felt for some time 
—that there is a vast over-production of 
coal in our section. 

Though there is no business at any 
price, and some of the operators have 
gone down to their usual cost of produc- 
tion quotations, the majority are not try- 
ing to create a demand. They know 
that it does not exist at low prices and 
are using their best efforts to keep quota- 
tions up so as to enable them to obtain 
better prices for their product after Aug. 
1. It remains to be seen whether or 
not this can be accomplished. 

There is no demand for lump at any 








price and mine-run is being offered from 


75a 85c., nut $1.10@ 1.25, and 1'<-in. 


screenings 40@ 50 cents. 








Indianapolis, Ind. 

The resumption of coal mining in In- 
diana, after a suspension of two months, 
during which time numerous meetings 
and conferences were held without avail, 
is hailed with delight by the miners, op- 
erators and the country in general. 

The Indiana mines all resumed work 
Monday, June 3, under a new wage scale 
with a slight advance, and it is believed 
there will be work enough for every 
miner in the state. Orders have been pil- 
ing up at the mines, and if the railroads 
handle the product, some large outputs 
will be made. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
the retail dealers relative to an advance 
of 25c. a ton on coal. Some of the deal- 
ers say it would be an outrage at a tiine 
of general unrest and discontent, due 
largely to the cost of living and the un- 
precedented long and cold winter. 








Chicago 

The price of anthracite advanced 25c. 
a ton June 1. No open antagonism has 
been shown, so far as the increase is 
concerned, but the buyers believe it a 
wise policy to await the outcome of the 
fight begun by Eastern retailers against 
the advance. 

With the opening of the Indiana mines, 
Illinois operators are now preparing to fix 
the price on several large contracts, 
which will have an exceptionally import- 
ant bearing on bituminous prices gener- 
ally. Screenings are scarce, current 
prices ranging all the way from $1 at 
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the mines to $1.10 for spot coal. Smoke. 

less coal has not been abundant on the 

spot market and prices are firm. 
Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County 
fin. lump... <<... 
1a ae ape 
Steam lump... 
Screenings 

Springfield 
Domestic lump. 
Steam lump... 
Mine-run. 
Screenings 

Clinton 


Domestic lump. 
Steam lump.... 
Mine-run. . 
Screenings... .. 


Pocahontas and New River 


Mine-run iB. 1! 
3 


re: Con- 
nellsville and Wise County, $4.75; by- 
product, egg and stove, $4.65; byproduct, 
nut, $4.55; gas-house, $4.75. 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 

The coal trade in the Twin Cities has 
shown very little activity during the past 
10 days. Coal men cannot figure out 
why the market is not stronger than it 
now is with Indiana not working, and only 
about 50 per cent. of Illinois mines in 
operation. Coal is coming up to the 
head of Lakes slower than usual and with 
these conditions there should be a better 
market. 

Should but 75 per cent. of the crop 
prospects materialize it will create a con- 
dition with which the transportation com- 
panies will find it a physical impossibility 
to cope with. A number of railroads in 
this territory are already beginning to 
call in their rolling stock. 

Coal men report some steam business 
but say that contracts are being closed 
at extremely low prices, a number beins 
iet at $3.25 for Youghiogheny, and it is 
rumored the price is as low as $3 at the 
head of the Lakes. Prices are out for 
June 1 on hard-coal on the basis of >. 
for nut; S6.75 for stove and egg, and 
$5.75 for pea sizes. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The market in St. Louis is intensels 
dull. There is no demand for coal an: 
the only business in sight is the fev 
contracts that are being let. 

There is one order in St. Louis th: 
calls for 200 tons of mine-run coal p: 
day. Destination weights govern settl 
ment, and in the past it is understoc 
this contract brought $1.05 on a min 
basis for a mine-run coal. The con 
tract has not been awarded as yet, bu 
some of the bidders have quoted as lo 
as $1.02'% it is rumored; yet they ciaiv 
that it costs them from 12c. to 15c. pc: 
ton more to produce coal this year thar: 
last. 

The storage stocks around St. Loui: 
are being cleaned up, and it is likely that 
there will be a small demand for steai: 
coal about June 15. Illinois mines are 
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gradually resuming, but all the ope:ators 
claim they are working at a loss. The 
prevailing prices are: 


¢ arterv ille 


Bunn andl eg ooo s)oioiccccn cess $1.25@1.35 
I etree cera woe wide c ees 1.20@1.30 
WGN art case eis me pa eaten en ae 1.05@1.15 
BCR ENN NO aca. 5: & 0's x. 8. 8G 6S ee we RO 1.05@1.10 


Franklin county coal prices rule about 10c. higher 
than the above. 


Mount Olive 


Bo ee ae $1.25 

Qin. screenings............. aac onrs 1.05 
Standard 

POST EEL 131). SCR RRR Ta aaa ee ar $0.85@0.90 

any HE MACNIRMM co 5 5.5. 50-0296 cele o ee 0.85@0.94 

Me Gace 6, o's, 0/5, b:s:are so ee eek 0.85@0.90 

WNIGHTEMI 2 iiaccee rec keade ease 0.85@0.94 


A heavy tonnage of anthracite orders 
was placed the past week, stove leading 
the others. The market for June, St. 
Louis, is: Chestnut, $7.15; egg and stove, 
56.90; grate, $6.65. There is very little 
coke moving forward. 








Portland, Ore. 


There is absolutely no change in the 
coal situation here; the market is dull 
and little is expected til! people begin 
putting in supplies for next winter, This 
movement will probably begin next 
month. The Consumers’ Coal Co. is a 
new concern doing business here, selling 
wholesale and retail, and it deals prin- 
cipally in Wellington coal. 

Freights from Australia are very high 
this vear, and it is doubtful if there will 
he much coal imported early in the sea- 
son from that source unless charter rates 
show a material reduction. This is not 
considered likely, however, unless ship 
owners find very remunerative business 
out of the Northwest when the wheat be- 
gins to move. 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
THE VIRGINIAN Ry. 


Total shipments of coal over this road 
for April of the current year amounted 
to 280,995 short tons. 


THE Car SITUATION 


The ending of the strike among the 
miners in the anthracite district brought 
‘bout a sharp reduction in the number 
f idle cars reported by the American 
Railway Association as of May 23. The 
total net surplus on that date was 116,- 
01, as compared with 130,008 reported 
two weeks earlier. 

The following table shows the surplus 
ind shortages of cars on 163 roads on 


May 23 last: 
Net 
Surplus Short Surplus 
DOM 23,298 2,918 20,380 


4,053 1,618 2,435 
71,068 2,649 68,419 
25,264 297 24,967 


Coal, gond. and hopper. 
Other kinds 





Total............... 123,683 7482 116,201 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Statement of ccal and coke carried on 
the P. R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh 
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and Erie during April and the first four 
months with the increase or decrease 
over the same period last year, in short 
tons: 











April 4mos. Difference 
Anthracite...... 290,865 3,579,602 — 587,210 
Bituminous...... 3,291, 985 15,461,920 +2,157,985 
ORG... cess cnc 1 079, 046 4,190,832 + 550,958 
OGM cec-6s 4,661,896 23,232,354 +2,121,733 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


The following is a statement of the 
coal and coke tonnage moved over the 
B. & O. and affiliated lines during the 
month of April, 1912, as compared with 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year: 





1911 1912 
C00) |. pee Ne et a esas Perse weer ae 2,053,085 2,122,285 
30] CER teeta neieine eis hts cit 337,183 390,228 
IOUS ya Airis a eae 2,390,268 2,512,513 


CoAL Exports 


According to figures just issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of Statistics, our coal exports 
rank eighth in importance, for the ten 
months ending with April of this year. 
The following is the value of our export 
trade in millions of dollars: 


Raw cotton.....:... EE RTE AE 585 
Iron ana steel manufacture..... a erarere wen 260 
Meat and dairy products. ..............csecee 160 
Breast. <cccccs cones; ycmemoented 135 
CGE ie ow ss orote ole owes Neer reer ee 110 
WRIA OMS roe he ds oct css, owrcewemees 100 
Lumber, ete. Bae nak Sse or eeuWes 90 
oak. 2. re ee eae eee! 50 


NoRFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal and coke shipments 
over the lines of the N. & W. Ry. for the 
months of April, 1911-12, in short tons: 





Destination 1911 1912 
Coal 
Tidewater, foreign......... 90,562 223,220 
Tidewater, coastwise....... 212,279 313,076 
Domestic................. 1,063,887 1,825,259 
Coke 
Tidewater, fan Bee ays 8,132 7,744 
DHMNGNR Gas care eecce ss «2's 138,997 108,601 
Potalsccccccccccn-s 2,513,867 1,979,900 








Foreign Markets 
GREAT BRITAIN 
A better inquiry has set in, and the 
market shows signs of improvement for 


June shipments. Prices are approxi- 
mately as follows 


Best Welsh steam coal....... ge raea ca Se $4.38 
SGCONnGs: 666 srs ete Ae vote Sater 4.20 
Thirds... f 3 90 
Best dry coals. wade . 4 4.26 
Best Monmouthshire pa chara aceasta 3.84 
Seconds. . OO Ae ener aE eee 3 ye 
Best C: ardift small coal...... =o 


eatihte ncca cece cee esaes Sirs 
The prices for Cardiff coals sre. f.o.b. Cant, 
Penarth, or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 


descriptions are f.o.b. Newport: ! th exe lusive of 
! } per cent. 


wharfage, and for cash in 30 days, less < 
SPANISH IMPORTS 
Spanish imports for the three months 


ended March 31, chiefly from Great 
Britain were as follows in metric tons: 


1911 1912 
173,539 614,593 
Coke... Se etueraies ae ee 
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THE CHINESE MARKET 


There has been another quiet fortnight 
on this market and although a few small 
contracts have been concluded there is 
very little demand locally and only sma!l 
inquiry: forward, there is, however, 3 
better feeling among native dealers and 
banking facilities are now easier, but 
money is still very tight. Prices are 
Steady but freights are ruling high and 
are likely to remain so for some time. 


Manchurian Coal—Stocks continue to 
decrease owing to the scarcity of ton- 
nage. 

Kaiping Coal—The usual deliveries 
have been made under contracts but 
there is not much new business to ex- 
port. Prices remain steady and firm. 








Financial Notes 


Consolidation Coal Co.—Operating ex- 
penses of this company for 1911 were 
$8,467,662, as compared with $9,186,013 
for the year 1910. Plant depreciation 
for 1911 was $221,618, as compared with 
$251,410 for 1910. 


American Coal Products Co.—The 
$1,250,000, 5% serial gold coupon notes 
of 1910 of this company have been called 
for redemption and will be paid by the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. at 
par and interest on presentation on or 
before June 1. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co.—From 
the sale of $7,000,000 additional first and 
refunding mortgage gold bonds men- 
tioned in last year’s report, this company 
realized $6,825,000; the discount of $175,- 
000 was charged to profit and loss. The 
floating debt was decreased $3,594,320 
during 1911. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Earnings 
of this company for the first eight 
months of the present fiscal year are 
about $126,000 in excess of those for 
the corresponding period of 1911, and in- 
dications are that the surplus for the 
year ending June 30 will approximate 
$1,500,000. This will be a substantial 
improvement over last year’s surplus of 
$1,260,000. 


Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
—The interest on the $2,084,000 consol- 
idated 5’s due May 1 has been default- 
ed. President Hoagley explains that, 
after consultation with Harvey Fisk & 
Son, who are managers of the syndicate 
which will underwrite the new secur- 
ities to be issued under the plan of mer- 
ger with the Southern Iron & Steel Co., 
it has been decided to take advantage 
of the clause which gives the company 
12 months in which to meet interest be- 
fore foreclosure proceedings can _ be 
brought. 


Woodward Iron Co.—On the basis of 
past years this new corporation should 
start by earning annually at least $1,000,- 
000, which will be sufficient to meet all 
charges of dividend requirements. A 
sinking fund, commencing 1917, is pro- 
vided on the basis of 3c. for every ton 
of coal mined with a minimum for each 
year for % of 1% on the total principal 
amount of bonds outstanding. It is 
further provided that after 1939 the 
minimum shall be increase sufficiently 
to retire the remaining bonds at or be- 
fore maturity. 
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Index of Coal Literature 


Monthly list of the world’s best articles on coal and coal mining 











following is a list of abbreviations used below: 


The 


A.E.G.-Ztg. ..G.-Zeitung. 

Am. Lab. Legis ‘Ter, = American Labor Legisla- 
tion Revue. 

Ann. Mines = Annales des Mines. 

Ann. Mines Belgique = Annales des Mines de 
Belgique 

Austral. Min. Stand. = Australian Mining Stan- 
dard. 

Berg-Huttenmiinn. Rdseh. = Berg- und Hutten- 


miinnische Rundschau. 





Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. = Bulletin American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Can. Eng. = Canadian Engineer. 
Can. Min. JI. = Canadian Mining Journal. 
Chem. Eng. = Chemical Engineer. 
Coll. Guard. Colliery Guardian. 
Comp.-Air Mag. = Compressed Air Magazine. 
Compt. Rendus Acad. Se. = Comptes Rendus de 
Vex adé “nue des Sciences 
Sng. = Flectrical Engineering. 


Journal. 


Electrische und 


El 
El. Jl. = Electrical 
El Kraftbetriebe 


Kraftbetr. = 
Bahnen. 


Eng. Contract Engineering Contractor. 

Eng. Min. Jl. = E ngineering and Mining Journ: ul. 
Eng. News. = Engineering News. 

Férdertechnik = Die Férdertechnik. 

Geol. Mag. = Geological Magazine. 


Handel und Ind. = Handel und Industrie. 
Int. Mar. Eng. =International Marine Engineering. 

















Inst. Min. Metal. = Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

Int. Volkswirt = 
Iron Coal Trades Rev. 


Review. 


Volkswirt. 
Prades 


Internationaler 
Jron and Coal 


Jl. Soe. Chem. Ind. Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. ; 
Jl. Ind. Engin. Chem. = Journal of Industrial 


and Engineering Chemistry. 


Jl. Royal Soc. Arts Journal of the Royal Soeiety 
of Arts. 

Ji. Ss. Afr. Inst. Eng. = Journal of the South 
African Institute of Engineers 

Kohle Erz = Kohle und Erz. 

Lumi¢re El. = Lumi¢re Eleetrique. 

Min. Eng. = Mining Engineer. 

Mines Minerals = Mines and Minerals. 

Min. Se. Press = Mining and Seientifie Press. 


Min. World Eng. Ree. 
neering Reeord. 

Mon. Ind. Gaz = 
de I'Electricité. 


= Mining World and Engi- 


Moniteur de I’ Industrie du Gazet 


Montan. Rdseh. = Montanistische Rundschau. 
Oesterr. Z. Berg- Huttenwes. = Oevcsterreichische 


Zeitschrift fur Berg und Hiittenwesen. 


Portefeuille Eeon. Machines = _ Portefeuille 
économique des machines. 

Proc. Acad. Pol. Sc. N. Y. = > aaa of 
Academy of Political Science, New York 

Proc. Am. Inst. El. Eng. = Proceedings of Amer- 


ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 














Proce. S. Wales Inst. Eng. Proceedings of 


Wales Institute of Engineers. 
Rev. Noire = Revue Noire. 
Rev. Univ. Mines Revue Universelle des M 
Saarbrucker Berg. Kal. = Saarbrueker Rergm 
Kalendar. 
3. Afr. Min. Jl. South African Mining Jourr 


Soz.-Technik = Sozial-Techni 
Stahl Eisen = Stahl und Eisen. 
Stein-Braunkohle = Stein und Braunkohle. 


Tech. Rdsch. Te chnische Rundschau. 

Techn. Wirtse h = Technik und Wirtschaft. 

Tekn. Tidskrift = Teknisk Tidskrift 

Trans. Inst. Min. E hg. ‘rapsactions Institute 
Mining Engineers. 

Trans. Min. Inst. Seot. Transactions of Mir 
Institute of Seotland. 

Trans. Inst. Min. Eng. Transactions of 
Institute of Mining Engineers 

Trans. Manchester Geol. Min. Soe. = Transset 


and Mining Societ: 


of the Manchester Geological 
Montanindu 


Ung. Mont. Ind. Ungarische 
und Handelszeitung. 
Z. Damptkessel-Betr = 
ke ‘Sse } i Mase ‘hine nbetrieb. 
Mach. = Zeitschrift fur Elektrotechnil 
Mase <i nbau 


Zeitschrift fiir Dar 


Note: We shall be glad to obtain for readers, 
possible, copies of the papers reterred to. 



















I—GENERAL 


Coal Prices and Cost of Haulage. (Kohlenpreise 
und Foerderkosten.) Seidl, Techn. Wirtseh., 1912, 
1, pp. 47-58, 3 tab. (Research into the causes of 


the doubling of coal prices in all German districts 


between ISSO and 1909.) 

The World’s Coal Supplies and Consumption. 
EKeonomist, 1912, pp. 111-2 

“he World's Coal Production in 1911. (Kohlen- 
‘et age der Welt im Jahre 1911.) | Nachr. 
Handel 112, 22,7. 4 

The Coal Re nes of Great Britain. G. T. Beilby, 
Coll. Guard., Vol. 1038, 2675, pp. 681-2 

The Coal Deposits of Germany. F. Frech, Engi- 
neering, Vol. 98, 2414, pp. 462-3 

Canadian Coal Fields. Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, Sp 
‘anad. Issue, April, 1912, pp. 1-34, 24 fig., 4 tab. 


Canada is destined to become one of the most 
important coal producing countries in the world 
and the Canadian government has determined to 
intelligently husband these enormous resources. ) 


The Sheridan, Wyo., Coal Field. J. Simmons, Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 27, pp. S66-S8, 4 fig. (A description 
of one of the largest producing fields in the west. 
The coal is classed as sub-bituminous and there 
are numerous seams of more than ordinary thick- 
ness 

The Sheridan, Wyo., Coal Field. J. Simmons, Coal 


932-4, 4 fig. (The Carney 
with a capacity of 4,000 tons 
detailed account of the plant 
notes on the Acme Coal ¢ 


Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp 
Coal Co. has a mine 
per S-hr. shift 

ix given with some 
properties. ) 


‘o's. 


1911 Bituminous Mining Law of Pennsylvania. 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 526-8. (Analysis 
of those portions of the law which will increase 
the cost of mining. The sections of the new law 


are taken up consecutively and compared with the 
corresponding provisions of the law of 1893.) 


The popular pen of Mine Inspectors. J. T 
JZeard, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 903-5, 2 tab 
Conditions leading to the first coal mining laws 
enacted in the United States. The inspectors’ 
election by popular vote law, its effect on inspec- 


mine foremen; how the law 


tors; examinations for 
affects the miners. ) 

Canadian Coal Mining Laws. Coll. Guard., Vol 
103, 2678, p. 835 The Dominion and Provincial 
laws and regulations betray a confusing v ae 


ascertainable 
A. W uate lay 


A complete list is given as far as 
Mine Regis wencen and Checking 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 934-6. (At the Coleman 
mine of the International Coal and Coke Co.) 
Qn the State of the Question of Renewing the Coal 
Syndicate. Der Stand der Erneuerungsfrage des 


Kohlensyndikates.) Int. Volkswirt, Vol. 22, 2, 
pp. 17-8. 

The Prussian Mining Administration and the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate. (Der 
preussische Bergfiskus und das _ Rheinisch- 


Westfaelisch Kohlen Syndikat.) Handel u. Ind., 
Feb. 10, 1912, p. 147-8. 

Diagram. Edwin 
32, 7, p. 411, 1 fig. 


Ludlow, 


Management 
\ ol. 


Mine 
Mines Minerals, 


affects em- 


Act, 1911, as it 
y pp. 


The National Insurance 
Foley, Svo., 62 


ployers and workmen. F. %S. 
Sherratt & H., London. 
The N: ition: ul Insurance Act. ©O 
S{x5} in., 490 pp., Butterworth, 
Insurance of Mine Officials in the Ruhr District and 
the Insurance Law for Employes. (Die Gruben- 
beamtenversicherung im Ruhrkohlenbergbau und 


SvVO 


Clarke, 1911, 


London 


das Versiche ruUngsgesetz fuer Angestellte.) 
Bertrams, Gliickauf, 1912, 9, pp. 358-63; 10, pp. 
399-404. 

Miner's Pension Fund. Proposed Legislation. (Les 
retraites des Mineurs. Proposition de loi.) Rev. 
Noire, Vol. 15, 1912, 381, pp. 78-9; 383, pp. 09-100. 
(National pension fund for miners.) 

Workmen's Liability Insurance C. O. Bartlett, 


Vol. ae «i p. 412 (The cost, 


Mines Minerals, 
relative dangers of the dif- 


and who shall pay it 
ferent industries.) 

Utilizing Unmined Coal for the ge ay of Gas 

G. Betts, Journ: al Gas Light, Vol. 11s, 
pp. 95-6, 5 fig. (The article contains a full 

scription of an Ame ‘rican patent taken out in 1909 
to utilize coal seams too thin or too poor to be 
worth working.) 

The Valuation of Mineral Properties. T. A. Dona- 
hue, Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2670, pp. 423-4 
(The valuation of deferred production of mineral 
estates and a consideration of the applicable rate 
of interest upon which to calculate.) 


II—GEOLOGY 


The Klip River Coal Field. Natal. S. Afr. Engin., 
Vol. 17, 1., pp 1-2, 2 profiles. (A general idea of 
the geological st ston Teh. of the coal field, principally 
the results of surface observations.) 


III—MINING TECHNOLOGY 


Machine. (En 


A Hydro-Pneumatie Rock Drilling ; 
E. Gjuke. 


hydropneumatisk Bergborrmaskin.) G 


Bihanf till Jernkontorets Ann., 1912, 2 pp., 112-23 
4 fig. 
IV—WORKING OF MINERALS 
The Roden Coal Co's. Plant in Alabama. C. A. 
Tupper, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 25, pp. 800-3, 3. fig. 


(A carefully designe d and equipped plant in which 
no expense has been spared to bring the working 
minimum.) 

The Dewar, Seg ow Coal 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 898-9, 
field is an excellent example, 
the benefits derived from 
dividual operators.) 


costs to a 
Field. J. A. Garcia, 

2 fig. (The Dewar 
on a small scale, of 
consolidating the in- 


Engineering Requireme nts in Bituminous Coal 
Mining. Ww. . E. Fohl, Proce Engin. Soc. W est 
Penn., Vol. 9, pp. 503-54, 1 fig. (Deals with 


engineering quineales in the mine——mechanical, 
operative and human.) 

Method of Mining Coal. William Griffith, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, pp. 402-3, 6 ill. (Filling 
rooms by blasting floor up and roof down to occupy 
the worked out spaces.) 











Mining Methods in Illinois. M. F. Peltier, ¢ 
Age, Vol. 1, 23, pp. 732-5, 2 fig., 1 map 
general description o. one of the most import 


tields in Illinois.) 


The Coal Fields of British Columbia. R. R. Hed 
Can. Min. Jl., Vol. 33, 6, pp. 207-9. 
Silesian Mining Methods. B. C. Gullachsen, ¢ 


Age, Vol. 1, 26, pp. 844-5, 7 fig. (In nort! 
Silesia, the coal of the thick seams is develop: 
narrow stall workings driven in the lower be: 
of the bed. Final recovery is affected by retre 
panel methods, the whole bed being extract: 


V—BORING, SHAFT SINKING 
AND TUNNELLING 
Diamond Drilling and Bore! 
Hotfman, Inst. Min. Met 
Bull. 91, pp. 1-11, 6 fig., 1 pl., 3 folders 
Studies and Experiments on the Freezing Met! 
we snound Versuche iiber das Gefriervertahr 


Recent Practice in 
Surveying J 


_. albrecker, Diss. Lex., 21. Essen) Ru 
W. Gee 1912 

The Rogers Drop Shaft, Iron River, Mich. I 
MeDonald, Min. Sei. Press., Vol. 103, 27, 
831-3, 9 fig. (Surface equipment and const: 


tion of a concrete 
air to a depth of 140 ft.) 


Shatt ne ge ut the Arenberg Mine. Miu 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, pp. 413, 1 fig. 

Sheet Steel Piling for Sinking Shafts. Coll. Gus 
Vol. 103, 2676, pp. 734-5, 4 fig. (The ins sear: 
at Hatfield Main Colliery is deseribed and 
trated.) 

Ferro-Concrete Work ‘at Harrington Collieri 
Iron Coal Rev., Vol. 84, 2302, pp. 572-3, 8 ! 


(The work includes the creepers at the pit botto: 


cages, headge ar, slack « 


and gantries. ) 


the 
veyor, 


cage framing, 
banking house 


VI—BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


And 


Recent Developments in Explosives. A. E. 


son, Eng. Min. JIL, Vol. 93, 5, pp. 270-3 
recent development of mining explosive Ss m 
from nitroglycerine, with or without nitrat: 
ammonia.) 

Electricity in Connection with Explosives. K. Sc 
Iron Coal Trades Review, Vol. 84, 2291, 
132-4. (Ammonium nitrate the basis of the sa! 


the atmosphere, 


explosives; nitrogen from 
temperature of 


eyandiamide as a reducer of 
plosions. ) 

Queensland Mine Regulations for Explosi\ 
Austral. Min. Stand., Vol. 47, 1218, pp. - 
(The compulsory appointment of a qual 
shot-firer with written credentials; detailed 
structions as to shot-firing, and the handling : 
storing of explosives.) 


VII—TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Mine Timbering. R. B. Woodworth, Coal A 
Vol. 1, 25, pp. 809-11, 11 fig., 2 tab., 27, pp. 3/ 
3 fig.’ (The use of steel in the proper forms 
certain classes of work, general methods of des 
and cost of manufacture and installation.’ 


drop shaft under compre= 
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VIII—WINDING AND HAULAGE 


Electric Haulages in Mines. W. C. Mountain, Iron 
Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2296, pp. 334-8, 11 fig. 
(An explanation of the different types of haulage 
used underground in collieries, given in a paper read 
before the N. Eng. Assoe., Min. El. Eng.) 

Results of the Prussian Statistics of Winding Ropes 
for the Year 1910. (Ergebnisse der preussischen 
Statistiken der Schachtfoerderseile fuer das Jahr, 
1910.) Fr. Herbst, Gliickauf, 1912, 9, pp. 333-16; 
10, pp. 424-7, 41 fig. (Protective effect of greasing 
and galvanizing. Influence of deflection. Tensile 
strength; results with strands of triangular section. 
Coefficient of safety.) 

Large Winding Engines for South India. S. Afr. 
Min. Jl., Vol. 9, 2, pp. 727-8. (Engines to wind 
from a shaft 3700 ft. deep at 3000 ft. per min., 
an unbalanced load of 15.5 tons, developing 
5,000 h.p.) 

The Walker Overwinding-Prevention Gear. J. Paul, 
Trans. Min. Inst. Seot., Vol. 34, 2, pp. 56-60, 
1 fold plate (An apparatus which first sounds an 
alarm bell and then automatically applies the 
brake, shuts off steam and centers the reversing 
gear, as fitted at the Mary Pit of the Lochgelly 
Iron & Coal Co., Ltd., on the cage winding gear.) 

Prevention of Overwinding. Tron Coal Trades Rev., 
Vol. 84, 2302, pp. 561-4, 8 fig. (A description of 
the Visor controller and some practical experiences 
in its working.) 


IX—LIGHTING 


Portable Electric Lamps for Miners. Coa! Age, 
Vol. 1, 26, pp. 836-7, 3 fig. (Electric lamps, worn 
by the mine worker, and giving a reliable light 
continuously for more than 12 hrs., are being intro- 
duced in a number of collieries.) 

Miners’ Safety Lamp_ Flectrically Lighted. J. 
Prestwich, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2296, 
pp. 351, 3 fig. 

The Safety Lamp: Its Use and Abuse. G. H. Win- 
stanley, Min. Engin., Vol. 16, 214, pp. 32-3. (A 
lecture upon the scientific use of the safety lamp 
as an instrument for the detection of inflammable 
gases.) 

Electrical Lighting of Mines. W. M. Thornton, 
Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2676, pp. 733-4. (The use 
and advantages of metallic filament lamps in mine 
service.) 


X—VENTILATION 


Overeasts with Light Walls. A. A. Steel, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 515-6, 2 fig., 1 tab. 

Measuring Low Pressure Air. G. S. Weymouth, 
Min. Sci. Press., Vol. 104, 16, pp. 562-3, 2 fig. 
1 tab. (A method for measuring small quantities 
of air at low pressure by means of a simple ap- 
paratus suitable for actual working conditions.) 


XI—MINE GASES, TESTING 


Testing for Firedamp and Blackdamp by Means of 
a Safety Lamp. H. Briggs, Trans. Inst. Min. 
Engin., Vol. 43, 1, pp. 64-79, 4 fig 

\ Carbonic Oxide Detector. (Detektor na kyslienik 
uhelnaty.) R. Nowicki, Hor. a hut. list, Vol. 12, 
11, p. 161, 1 ill. (A small pocket apparatus with 
which the presence of carbon monoxide in the air 
down to 0.1 per cent may be detected, by means of 
a palladium chloride paper.) 


XII—COAL DUST 


Some phases of the Coal-Dust Question. W. Gallo- 
way, Pree. S. Wales Inst. Eng., Vol. 28, 1, pp. 6-35, 
2 fig., 2 plates. (Early experiments and recen 
continental and American developments.) : 

Reduction, Control and Collection of Coal Dust in 
Mines. S. Mayor, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 
Vol. 42-3, pp. 496-556, 2 fig., 2 tab. 

The prevention of Coal Dust Explosions. J. Hargar, 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2296, pp. 332-3. 
(A discussion of the subject before the Manchester 
Geol. Min. Soc. mainly as to the advisability of 
reducing the oxygen in the ventilating air supply.) 

Notes on Some Coal Dust Explosion Problems. 
J. Ashworth, S. Wales Inst. Eng., Vol. 27, 7, pp. 
720-32, 1 fig., 4 plates. (Neither a stone-dust 
nor a watered zone restrains a detonative effect 
under experiment; there is therefore no known 
means of controlling the extent of an explosion.) 


XIII—EXPLOSIONS 


Causes and Prevention of Coal Mine Explosions. 
>. K. Judd, School Mines Qrtly., Vol. 33, 1, pp. 
65-71. (A discussion of the most. satisfactory 
method of robbing coal dust of its dangers.) 

Bignall Hill Colliery Explosion. R. A. S. Redmayne, 
Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2679, pp. 881-4, 3. fig. 
(A report on the gob fire at Bignall Hill presented 
to the Home Department and dealing with the 
whole subject of gob fires in mines.) 

The Susie, Wyoming, Explosion. C. S. Beach, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 908-9, 1. fig. (The 
article treats of the cause and effect of the explo- 
sion and ascribes the accident to the carelessness 
of some of the miners.) 

Lessons from Recent Mine Disasters. J. A. Holmes, 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 524-6. (A criticism 
of the destructive economic conditions which lead 
ba loss _ life and waste of resources in the United 
States. 
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Cross" Mountain Mine Explosion. Mines Minerals, 
Vol. 32, 7, pp. 393-7, 1 fig., 4 ill. (The mine, its 
ventilation plan, the effects of the explosion, and 
the recovery work.) 


XIV—MINE FIRES 


The Giroux Mine Fire. H. H. Sanderson, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, ¢, pp. 435-6, 1 fig (Facts in 
regard to its occurrence and the methods of re- 
covering after the fire.) 

Gob fires in the South Yorkshire Coal Fields. W H. 
Pickering, Min. Eng., Vol. 15, 212, pp. 303-4 
(Their causes and remedies: methods of working 
the seams, gob fires most usual at the edge of shaft 
pillars, or where wall or timber is left in the goaf.) 

Air Mattresses for Confining Mine Fires. C Scholz, 

omp.-Air. Mag., Vol. 17, 4, pp 6495-6, 1 ‘fig 
(AX pneumatie curtain is deseribed which is used 
in the Consolidated Indian coal mines, U. S. A. 
In some gaseous mines, square air mattresses, 
blown up by hand air pump, are utilized to make 
a first stopping of the air circulation: the fans then 
being reversed the smoke drawn back into the fire 
which is thereby quenched.) 


XV—RESCUE AND AMBULANCE 


Accidents in Anthracite Coal Mines F WL. Hoffman, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 940-2, Stab. (Tables are 
given showing the number of persons killed and in- 
jured and the nature of the accidents oeeurring in 
each inspection district of the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region from 1906-10.) 

A Motor Car for Mine Rescue Work. F. C. Perkins, 
Mines Minerals, Vo.1 32, 9, p. 517, 1 fig. 


XVI—DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


Mine Drainage. (Bergmaennische Wasserwirt- 
schaft.) Kegel, Svo, 9, 211 pp., 205 ill. Halle, 
W. Knapp, 1912. 

Unwatering Tresavean Mine, Cornwall. C. Bareken- 
bury, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 566-70, 
4 fig. (The unwatering, after 150 years’ abandon- 
ment, has been successfully accomplished by means 
of electric high-lift turbine pumps, down to below 
the 248 fathom level beneath adit.) 

Water Purification for Collicries. Coal Age, Vol. 1, 

25, pp. 804-6, 6 fig. (The article treats of water 

purifying processes and apparatus, necessitated 

by the increasing demand for colliery bathing 
facilities and larger central station power plants.) 


XVII—PREPARATION 


Coal Washing at Lahousoge. D. A. Willey, Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 7, pp. 391-2, 1 ill. 


XVIII-—COKE OVENS 


Device for Extinguishing, Drying and Storing Coke. 
(Dispositif pour l’extinetion, le séchage, et l’em- 
magasinage du coke de la Société d’Eclairage, 
Chauffage et Foree Motrice.) Rev. Noire., Vol. 15, 
1912, 383, p. 102, 2 fig. 

Coke Oven Tars of the United States. P. Hubhard, 
Chem. Engin., Vol. 15, 3, pp. 92-6, 3 tab. (An 
analytical study of the pronerties of coke oven 
tars of the United States; a list of analysis is given 
of the crude tar production of 26 manufacturers.) 

The Jamison Coke Plants, Greensburg. R. D. Hall, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 936-9, 6 fig., l tab. (The 
plants described make only 72 and 96 hour coke. 
The ovens supply waste gas to two boiler plants. 
The coke made is superior to the ordinary beehive 
coke, being free from black butts and a trifle 
lower in sulphur.) 

Extensive Use of Coke Oven Gas. C. A. Tupper, 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 26, pp. 832-5, 5 fig. (The article 
is intended to give some idea of the extent to which 
coke oven gas is used in combustion engines for the 
generation of power, and the great number of 
plants so operated in Europe.) 

Byproduct Coke Ovens in America. F. E. Lucas, 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 9, pp. 530-1. 


XIX—FUEL TESTING 


Mount Mulligan Coal Deposits, Queensland, for 
Coke Making and Coal Supplies. C. F. V. Jack- 
son, Austral. Min. Stand., Vol. 47, 1211, pp. 76-7. 
(The coke tests were carried out in a small beehive 
oven and the boiler tests in a water tube boiler.) 

Experiments on the Conservation of Coal by Storing 
under Water. (Liegen Erfahrungen oder Ver- 
suchsergebnisse tiber Konservierung von Kohlen 
under Wasser vor.) Z. Damptkessel-Betr., 1912, 
5, pp. 49-53, 3 fig., l tab. (By storing in the open 
air for 12 months there resulted a small reduction 
of heating value. By storing under water there 
is no loss of heating value, nor is there any change 
in the quality of coal.) 

Fuels, their Testing and Combustion. (Unsere 
Brennmaterialien, ihre Untersuchung und _ ihre 
Verbrennung.) H. Leefelder. 8vo., 3, 81 pp. 
9 ill. (Techn. Volksbuecherei, Vol. 6), Berlin, 
Maritima, 1912. 

Spontaneous Combustion of Coal. G. C. Porter 
and F. R. Ovitz, Gas World, Vol. 56, 1435, 
pp. 12-3. (Recommendations as to the storage of 
coal: submergence storage is an absolute pre- 
ventive but entails firing wet coal.) 

The Carbon Dioxide Recorder as a Factor in Fuel 
Eeonomy. _A. Uebting, Jl. Ind. Engin. Chem., 
Vol. 4, 2 pp., 123-4, 4 fig. 
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The Microscopical Examination of Coal J. Lomax 
Coll. Guard., Vol 103, 2677, pp 787-8. (A reply 
to the points raised in the discussion of a paper 
read upon this subject ) 


Calculation of Heat Value of Coal. O. L. Kowalke 
Power, Vol. 35, 16, pp. 5589, 2 fig. (A simple 
formula and chart are given for figuring the heat 
value from the proximate analysis ) 


XX—STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Locomotive Boilers at Collieries Coll Guard., Vol 
103, 2676, pp 731 2, 6 fig (An explanation is 
offered of how some of the more common defects 
occur and means by whi_h danger may be averted ) 


XXI—ELECTRICITY 


rhe New ae on tnstallation and Use of Elec- 

tricity in Mines. Coll Guard, V 3. .267 
y ard, Vol 1¢ 2 
pp. 431-2 nner 

Mining | Electrical tules. W. C. Mountain, Iron 
Coat Trades Rev , Vol. 84, 2289, pp. 60-1 | (The 
concentric system, leakage indicat; ‘efficien 
phen ah ation, efficient 

Electric Power in Southeast Kent. El. Rev.. Vol 70 
1788, pil ge 14 fig (The Tilmanston power 
nouse and coillery equipment at 1 adjace 
parent I the adjacent 

Central Station Generation of Power at the Central 
Indiana Coal Fields. J. V Hunter, Proc. Am 
Inst. El. Eng., Vol. 31, 3, pp. 277-82, 2 tab. (‘ 
discussion as to whether the conclusions derived 
from Indiana are applicable to Pennsylvania and 
other coal tields.) Pee 

Central Station Power in Coal Mines. W. H 
Thomas, | Proc. Am. Inst. El. Eng., Vol. 31. 3. 
pp. 245-58, 5 fig (Discusses the advancing use- 
fulness of electric power in mines with especial 
reference to the use of straight alternating current 
hoist motors up to 500 hp. capacity.) 

Central Station for Colliery Service. E. B. Wagner 
Coal Age., Vol. 1, 26, pp. 838-9, 5 fig. (The 
equipment of a small central station is described.) 

Power Generation and Distribution in tine Pit 

von der Heydt (Krafterzeugung u. Verteilung 
aut dem Steinkohlenbergwerk ‘‘von der Heydt.’’) 
Fl Krafthetr., 1912, 8, pp. 153-6, 2 ill. (Data of 
the gas-engine power plant, the electric switch 
gear and distribution.) 

sa ing of Electrical Apparatus in Mines 
yee Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2302, pp. 566-7, 

Motor Starters for Mining Work. A. P. Drake 
Tron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2302, pp. 572-4, 
2394, pp. 638-40, 2 fig. (A discussion upon the 
selection of suitable starting switches.) 

Fault Location on Mining Cables. G. B. Burrows 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2305 pp 695-6, 
Q fig — , 


XXII—SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Peckfield Colliery. Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84 
2296, pp 321-2, 1 fig. (A new installation of 
surface plant and relavout of sidings; the screens 
are designed to deal with 3000 tons per 10-hr. day ) 

The Consolidated Fuel Co., Utah. B. Shubart 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 29, pp. 944-5, 3 fig. (The article 
deseribes a characteristic mountain coal operation 
with some of the difficulties encountered.) 

Coal Bunkers of Reinforeed Concrete. (Kohlen- 
bunker aus Fisenbeton.) Kupfer, Kohle Erz 
1912, 10, pp. 223-6. (Advantages of reinforced 
concrete bunkers.) 

Double Tipple for Colonial Coal Co. W. T. Griffith 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, pp. 906-7, 3 fig. (The con- 
struction of a double tipple to meet special condi- 
tions at Prestonsburg, Ky. The tipple and the 
local power plant are described.) 2 


XXIII—SANITATION, DISEASES 


Miner’s Phthisis. Min. Jl., Vol. 96, 3991, pp. 159-62. 
(A complaint mainly due to modern conditions 
of operating; the neglect of preventive regulations: 
state and private control should co-operate ) 


_ Miners Nystagmus. J. Court, Optician, Vol. 43, 


p. 1099, p. 87-8. (Conclusions from researches 
conducted over a number of coal fields and ex- 
tended to metalliferous mines, on the connection 
between nystagmus and the bad light given by 
ordinary safety lamps and individual predisposi- 
tion.) 

Housing of Scottish Miners. Coal Age, Vol. 1, 28, 
pp. 921-2, 3 fig. (The average miner’s house in 
Scotland is more substantial and better equipped 
than in the United States. It supplies, however, 
quarters too narrow to suit the average American 
working-man and the ventilation is inadequate.) 

Disinfecting Miners’ Dwellings. W. H. Ross and 
R. C. Benner, Min. Sei. Press., Vol. 103, 27, pp. 
829-30. (The principal germ-destroying agents 
and methods of use.) 

Miners’ Baths. H. F. Bulman and W. B. Wilson, 
Trans. Inst. Min. Engin., Vol. 43, 1, pp. 92-110, 
19 fig. (Data on the question gathered from 
Westphalia, Belgium, and the North of France.) 

Miners’ Baths and Bath Houses. G. B. Walker, 
Engineering Mag., Vol. 42, 3, pp. 371-85, ill. 
(Recent British and continental practice illus- 
trated,) 
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Little Talks on a Big Sub- 
ject for Coal Age Readers 





Throwing The Searchlight 
On Advertising 

















By the Ad. Editor 


The other day a man came into our 
office and wanted to put an advertise- 
ment in the paper. He had a device 
for coal mines and wanted to introduce 
it to you readers through these columns. 


In the course of the conversation we asked 
him if his product had been tested and 


proved. 


He replied that the tests were in pro- 
gress but that the results were not yet 
certain. 


What did we do? 


Simply told him not to risk his money in 
advertising the article until he knew and 
could prove that it would do the work he 
expected it to— 


And, on thinking it over, he thanked us 
and went away. He'll come in again one of 
these days (if his tests come out right) and 
when he starts advertising he'll be 7nvesting 
money instead of r7sking it. 


Now what does that little experience mean 
to you? 


Simply that we knew that this man was 
starting wrong —that it would be utter 
folly to advertise an article before he was sure 


it had merit. 


Because there isn’t a chance on earth for a 
man to make money advertising a product 
that won’t make good every claim the ad 


makes. 


Not long ago a large concern lost several 
hundred thousand dollars advertising a lini- 
ment that proved to have undesirable fea- 
wts— 


And another well-known concern lost many 
thousands by advertising, at a low cost, a ma- 
chine that buyers found wouldn't last. 


They redeemed every machine at the price 
paid for it—-and were out all the thousands 
they had spent on advertising. Besides their 
reputation suffered more than money could 
repay. 


The point is, advertising must be backed 
up, by merit in the article advertised or. the 
heavily and_ loses 


advertiser loses— loses 


alone. 


Or, from your viewpoint, 7f an article is 
continuously advertised in your paper you 
can bet your last dollar that that article has 
all the merit and value claimed for it— 


And such an article is worth your serio 
consideration and investigation. 


* * 


What is it that has made the naw 
“Tiffany” on jewelry, “Victor” on pho 
graphs and “‘Elgin’’ on watches valuab’ 


Just advertising backed up by guaran! 
unfailing merit and quality in the gooc 
marked. 


Isn’t it pretty clear that, in adver 
“honesty is the only policy” 








And that buying advertised goods : 
safe policy for you? 





